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IN BARLY 


| Chapter 1 


: 4 choir stood up to sing. There were 
B. four in the choir, yet their voices filled 
the little church whose steeple disputed with 
_the pines and maples of the valley. As they 
sang they looked up, for they felt, like the 
trees, that heaven was above them. 
“Oh, may’—they sang—‘this bounteous God 

Through all our life be near us, 

With ever joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us. 

And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 


And free us from all ills, 
In this world and the next.” 


Outside, in the branches brown with 
autumn, the birds also sang, songs of Joy in 
the mild weather. “Look at me,” they sang; 
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“Tam doing very well.” Soon the wild geese — 


<a jee il 


would fly over; then they, too, would fly — 


south, without regret. 
“OQ Lord,’ prayed the preacher, “ look 


down upon us here, and shed the blessings of — 


Thy bounty upon us.” 
“Thy bounty,” sang the birds, “upon us.” 
The organ played, and dust swam gently, 


in a fall of sun, down from the red and blue © 


windows. In the quiet light the men and 
women of Barly looked around at one an- 
other. They saw noses, eyes, bits of cotton 
and calico: all that made a man or a woman. 
They saw acres of land, barns, cows, jars of 
preserve, wash on the line. But Mr. Shrub, 
the postmaster, saw something else: he saw 
the letters which came to them, now and 
then, from other places. A letter from far 
away did a queer thing to a man; it gave him 
a secret. Mr. Shrub saw the hills around 
Barly, and beyond that, other hills—hills, 
[2] 
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plains, rivers, all the way across the world. 
It made his heart beat to think of so many 
places where he’d be a stranger. Not wish- 
ing to think about such things in church, he 
bowed his head, and thought about heaven 
instead. He was more at home there; there 
was nothing strange about heaven. 
_ Tiny Flood, the preacher’s son, let go the 
bellows of the organ, and peeked over the 
choir rail at the congregation; he saw the 
heads of his elders bowed in prayer, asking 
for blessings. Whatever was there left for 
them to ask for? There was Mrs. Sebold, 
who ran the general store; she had every- 
thing in the world, but there she was, praying 
away fit to break her heart—for what, he 
wondered? And there was his sister, Edna 
Flood, looking so solemn. But Edna was 
in love with Julius Penny, the organist; so 
maybe she had reason to look solemn. And 
all the while the soft light came stealing 
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down from the windows, dim and quiet like — 
light in a hayloft, light to be loved for it- — 
self, light to be played in, dusty old light to — 


be alone in. 
His glance fell upon the red face of little 


Lemuel Watson, sitting hot but meek in the ~ 
. pew between his fatherand mother. Lemuel _ 
looked back at him with gentle joy. Caught — 
on either side by his family, he could only ~ 


pull out one ear like an elastic. Then, his 
eyes straying to the book in his mother’s 
hand, he read: 

“Dearly Beloved .. .” 

Overcome with mirth, he stuck out his 
long red tongue in the direction of the choir 
loft. 

Behind him Edna Flood sat dreaming, her 
young, slim hands folded in her lap. From 
time to time she, too, glanced up at the loft, 
where Julius Penny sat bowed in front of 
the organ. She thought about Julius, and 
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she thought about God. God was sweet, 
_ but He was severe; she loved His severity. 
_It was a joy for her to have someone to 
_ obey like that. When she thought of dis- 
_ obeying God, she sucked in her breath with a 
little shiver. 


Julius was sweet, too, but not severe; her . 


father had more of the stern glory of God 
about him. The Reverend Flood scattered 
_God’s glory around over his congregation, 
and Julius helped him on the organ. She'd 
_ have to take care of Julius, he needed taking 


care of. He needed the love of a good 
woman, which was, she thought happily, just 


what he’d get. 


The Reverend Flood was in the middle 
of his sermon. His tall, gaunt body stood 
up before Barly; his hands gripped each 
other with enthusiasm, and his sparkling 
eyes looked around at the congregation. He 
was saying that it was the duty of every 
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man to improve himself. “A man is like a ~ 


parcel of land,” he declared; “some of it 
bears grain, and some is stony.” As he spoke 


he looked sternly at the most no-account man . 
in Barly, Ezra Adams, who sat quietly in the — 
rear of the church with his little daughter _ 


Metabel, baptised Mehitable. Mr. Adams 
looked back at the preacher with a timid air; 
he seemed to say, “Well, I don’t amount to 
much, but I feel friendly.” 

Metabel Adams did not see the aloo 
looks the preacher cast at her father. She 
kept her eyes closed, because she was think- 
ing about God. God was the King of Glory 
like the choir sang; He was behind the hills 
the way the sky was. He was behind the 


sky, even, making shadows to run across the — 


fields, making colors in the sunset, so beauti- 
ful, so beautiful, making His stars, silver 
against the green . . . He was in the rain 
in April, in the clear, yellow light of June, 
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in the cold, fresh mist of evening in the 
fall . . . always in what was strange and 
lovely, making her want to dance, making 
her wanttocry... 

Her young heart, under the patched dress, 
beat with a sweet emotion; she would have 
liked to kiss God. She put her hand out, and 
patted her father’s sleeve. “Oh,” she sighed, 
“TI love Sundays, Pa.” | 

“Yes, my friends,” said the Reverend 
Flood, “we are like land, some of it good, 
and some of it bad. The stones are our lusts, 
lusts of the eyes, lusts of the devil. We 
need to get those stones out. We need to 
plough and harrow our land with godly 
living. Then we'll have a crop for heaven 
that will pass right in through the pearly 
gates.” 

The choir stood up to sing again. Tiny 
Flood had forgotten his duties; seized by the 
ear, he returned to the bellows in time to give 
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_ praise, a little late, a little weak, but in the 
» right key. . 


. Whose lands we hold 
By Thy divine decree.” 


After the services were over, the men and 
women went slowly out of the church, with 
low voices and rustling clothes. They were 
in no hurry to get home and be alone again. 
The women stood on the steps and gossiped 
together; they watched little Metabel 
Adams, going home with her pa. She held 
his hand, and now and then she gave a little 
skip. When they passed anybody, Mr. 
Adams looked shyly at the ground, but 
Metabel smiled and said how do you do. 
They thought she might have been a little 
more dismal, without any harm. 

“Look at that,” said Mrs. Watson; “it’s 
not godly for a child to be so light on her 
feet. Notona Sunday. No.” 
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The men drew off together, and agreed 
that it had been an edifying sermon. “A 
man’s what he makes himself. Yes, sir, 
that’s what [ve always said.” They were 
satisfied with themselves, with what they 
had done in the world, satisfied with their 
chances of salvation. The women, however, 
pursed their lips and gave each other dry or 
gloomy glances. It might be so; they looked 
at their husbands, and changed the subject. 

Edna Flood and Julius Penny walked 
home together in the warm bright weather. 
When the road’s turn hid them from the 
gossips, they took hands. ‘Their young 
hearts beat with joy, in a quiet way. The 
sun lay so yellow over the fields, the sky was 
so blue, the hills stood there so peacefully, 
shutting in their little world from all out- 
side . . . haying and ploughing, church on 
Sunday, work on Monday... 

“Mrs. Watson was saying something 
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about piano lessons for cher Lem,” cai i. 
Julius. “But I don’t know. What do you | 
think, Edna? I’d have time, I suppose now — 
that the fruit’s in, and your father’s garden ‘ 
is mostly done.” Bs 

“You could use our piano, Jule.” She - 
looked at him fondly: she loved it when he 
came to her like that, to ask her things; she — 
felt so able to manage him. It made her | 
heart hum, to feel so able and fond, all to- — 
gether. As for Julius, his plain, shy, serious — 
face glowed with eagerness. He felt swol- 
len with love, and with all that he meant to — 
do in the world. A 

“What were you thinking of in church, | 
Edna? You looked so solemn.” 

She wanted to say, “I was thinking of — 
us.” But instead she said, “Oh, nothing. I 
was just thinking.” 

“Did you hear the organ squeak? ‘That 
was Tiny; he forgot all about it.” 
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— “Oh, Tiny ... Isn’t he just too dread- 
ful?” 

But he loved even Tiny on such a 

fine day. “Well,” he said, “that old 
organ...” They were old foes, organ 
and organist; the strong, young, clumsy fin- — 
gers fell upon the yellow keys in never- 
ending quarrels. 
_ Mr. Shrub, the postmaster, walking home 
behind them, smiled thoughtfully. There 
were two lovers in front of him; he had a 
nose for it. Love was a mystery, like let- 
ters from another place; it gave a person 
something you couldn’t see; it gave a per- 
son a secret. He trembled happily at the 
secretness of life. 
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Chapter 2 


AX summer long the valleys around — 
Barly are green as the sea. But in au-~ 
tumn they are like yellow pools; over them 
the clouds swim slowly in the sun, trailing — 
their cold blue shadows across the hills. | 
Goldenrod climbs the slopes, the maples are 
just turning. How far away the hills look 
now, touched by the gentle haze of fall, 
faint, acrid, sweet, like the smoke of a leaf. 
It is the time of quiet, the time of crickets 
and drowsy bees; their voices, faint and 
sleepy, mingle with the rustle of leaves 
dying on the branches. Even the blue seems — 
to deepen in the sky, to shine again, as in 
spring, with other light. It is as though 
someone were going away; already he is a 
little absent, making his farewells, smiling 
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with infinite sweetness ... Good-bye, 
good-bye . . . let us see you again. 

The tassels on the corn were black; the 
yellow squash, the green cucumbers ripened 
on the ground. In the window of Mrs. Se- 
bold’s General Store, the muslin dresses and 
straw hats were taken down, and corduroys 
and woolens put out instead. But the bi- 
cycle, hard candy, and pocket knives re- 
mained as they were. 

Everything in the world was to be found 
in the General Store. In the first place, 
there was the bicycle, shining with paint, 
and with nickeled handlebars. Tiny Flood 
and Lemuel Watson wondered what there 
was left for Mrs. Sebold to pray for when 
she went to church on Sunday. They could 
hardly believe that Mrs. Sebold did not ad- 
mire her own store window as much as they 
did. But it was true: Mrs. Sebold wanted 
something of God besides bicycles. He was, 
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she thought, a gentle old man who kept her 
from being too lonely. He stood at her 
shoulder in the evening on the kitchen steps: ‘4 


when she fed her hens. oe He said, 


“what a beautiful sunset.” But when she 3 
went in to supper, He was gone. So she — 
used to put off going in as long as possible. — 
She would have liked to pray, “Come to sup- — 
per, God.” But who ever heard of such a 


prayer? Instead, on Sundays, in church, 


she intoned with the rest of the congrega- — 


tion: 
“Who is the King of Glory? It is the 


Lord strong and mighty, even the Lord, 
mighty in battle.” 


Was that the Lord, she wondered, who — 


fed her chickens with her? 

She stood on the kitchen steps, and called, 
-and her hens came running. Cluck, cluck 
. anxious to be second rather than first, 
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they rushed ahead of one another, only to 
wait for the others to catch up again. 
_ She had a queer way with birds, as though 
she knew them. They never feared her, not 
even the wild birds, the shy singers, with 
voices like tiny flutes. They came and sang 
in her garden, built their nests under her 
eaves, watched her with bright, untroubled © 
eyes. She had friends of her own among 
them: there was a robin she had tended since 
the day she found him, young, perplexed, 
fallen from his nest, with a broken wing. 
He slept in her room at night, and ate out 
of her hand. | 

She treated her birds seriously. “Don’t 
be silly,” she said to them. She expected 
them to be sensible, but she made allow- 
ances. When her robin’s head drooped, she 
fed him castor oil, and rubbed his stomach. 
“You don’t take care of yourself,” she told 
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him; “you eat anything. That is not a sen-_ 
sible life.” 4 

Mrs. Sebold’s idea of a sensible life von 
this: to be healthy, to be happy, and to let © 
other people alone to do as they pleased. 
But that did not keep her from speaking her - 
mind when there was an occasion for it. In 
Barly they said she was bold, because she 
was not afraid to say what she liked to any- © 
body. To say what you liked, right off, © 
without waiting to hear what other people 
said, was as good a way as any, they thought, — 
of being wrong. And in Barly folks wanted 
to be right: that was what they had a 
preacher for, that was what they went to 
church for. But Mrs. Sebold never seemed 
to trouble her head about it, and acted right 
whether she was right or wrong. It both- 
ered the good people of Barly, who were 
only right if everyone agreed with them, to 
see Mrs. Sebold so airy by herself. 
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Stull, she had a good nose for business; 
everyone had to admit that. She knew what 
to buy, and what to sell. Twice a year she 
went to town, to look over the shops, and 
add to her stock; when she came home, she 
told the farmers’ wives what to wear, or she 
brought home a new-fangled pot for the 
stove. They came after it like her own hens, 
as fast as they could; but no one wanted to 
be first. The first always went home shak- 
ing her head; she felt too daring, and it 
made her gloomy. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mrs. Sebold, pointing to 
her chickens, “they’re just like people, al- 
ways wanting to be second. I have to laugh 
to look at them.” 

She was talking to the preacher, who had 
stopped to see her on his way home. But 
the Reverend Flood believed in prudence. 
“Fools rush in,’ he said, “where angels, 
Mrs. Sebold .. .” 
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She wanted to know if that was in the 


iy 
a: 
te 


Bible. 


mL 


“No,” he said. “However, it is a very © 


pious thought.” 


“T’ve never liked it,’”’ she said. She flung ~ 
the last handful of corn in a semicircle on — 
the ground. “It makes the fools out better 


than the angels,” she declared. 


_ The preacher held up his hands in gentle | 
reproof. “That is not what I meant, Mrs. — 
Sebold,” he said. ‘What I meant was that — 
some of us go head-first into evil things, in — 


our hurry to be the first one there.” 


“The early bird gets the worm,” she re- 


plied, and gazed triumphantly around. 
“Cluck,” sang the hens. 


The Reverend Flood went home with a_ 
sober step. He respected Mrs. Sebold more 
for the vigor of her opinions than for the | 


strange charity of her heart. He was a man 
who believed in godliness and improvement. 
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He felt that it was his duty to train his 
_ flock toward heaven, like pole-beans. “The 
church,” he often said, “is a rock of salva- 
tion.” It was his idea that a rock stands up 
straight and tall for other things to climb 
on. 
He knew what he would find when he 
- got home: Edna in the kitchen getting sup- 
per ready, and Julius Penny improving him- 
self at the piano. Mr. Penny’s attempt to 
improve himself did not seem to the Rev- 
_erend Flood anything to be thankful for. 
_He sighed, and trudged along. Do re mi 
faesol... . doremifasol ... ., Better to 
think about God. God had made the world, 
i and then written the Bible. God was very 
real to the Reverend Flood; and so was the 
devil. On one side everything godly; on 
the other, all the sins, large and small. A 
little verse kept creeping into his mind, for 
all he tried to keep it out— 
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Sugar and spice, 
And everything nice... 


That left the devil with the puppy-dogs’ ~ 
tails. It vexed him to be obliged to think s 


of such things. 


On the steps of her kitchen, Mrs. Sebold 


looked up at the sky. It might rain during 
the night; in that case she’d go out in the — 


morning and see if there were any birds 


come down in the storm. Not that she’d 


find any this time of year, but she liked to 


look. She’d found a robin once, and she al- | 


ways hoped there’d be another. She thought, 


if she were lucky, to find a wife for the robin 
she had. Or was it a wife he wanted? She 
didn’t quite know. Well, a wife or a hus-_ 
band, it wasn’t her affair. God, who saw the 


sparrows fall, would know; all she could do 


was gather up what dropped, and take it 
home. 
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Chapter 3 : 


“Qnvue didn’t find a wife for her robin, not 
WJ that year. Instead, she found a hired ~ 
man for herself. Barly never made out, ex- 
_actly, why she took him; there wasn’t enough 
work around her house to keep even a neigh- 
bor busy odd moments, let alone an able- 
bodied man with nothing else to do but 
look after her little garden, split some logs, 
-tun a few errands... They figured she 
must have found something queer in him, 
“the way she found in birds, to take him in. 
Not that it was hard to find the queer in 
him; it stood out all over him, from his thin 
-straw-colored hair and his long square nose, 
to the fiddle he carried, and the little dog 
who went along with him. He was pushing 
a sort of ashcan on wheels when he came to 
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Bay, the kind of barrow street-cleaners use 
in the city. It was full of earth, and had 

a purple aster and some carrots growing in 
it; it was a heavy thing to push up and down 
the countryside. She was out where the 
road ran by her barn when she spied him; it 
was evening, and cool; the sun was down, 
but the sky was light. He stopped in front 
of her barn a moment, to pass the time of 
day, and maybe ask for his supper. : 
“What on earth’s that?” she said, point- 
ing. 4 

He looked at it too, as if he wanted to 
see what it was, himself. 

“It's a barrow,” he said; ‘‘a street-clean- 
er’s barrow.” PS 

“T can see as much,” she answered. “But. 
what’s in it.” 

“Food,” he said, “and flowers.’’ And he 
added, patiently: “Dirt should have things 
growing in it.” 
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f Mrs. Sebold opened her eyes at him. She 
looked at the dog and the fiddle; then she 
stared at the ashcan with its drooping 
flower. “What's the fiddle for?” she asked. 
“Are you a fiddler?” 

- “Tt is my profession,” he replied. ‘“How- 
ever, last year I was a street-cleaner. This 
is my little dog Musket, who dances when I 
play, and takes my cap in his mouth to col- 
lect coins. It is very hard to make a living 
that way in winter.” 

And he added hopefully, “I should like 
to be a farmer.” 

“You've your own farm, mister,’ said 
‘Mrs. Sebold, smiling and pointing to the 
barrow. 

The fiddler shook his head. “It is too 
small,” he said, “and besides, my flower is 
dying. Soon it will be too late for dancing; 
it will be time to gather pumpkins and to sit 
in front of afire. Last year I shoveled snow 
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in the streets, and warmed my fingers over 
a gas jet. That is nothing for a fiddless 
But one cannot live by art alone.” 
Mrs. Sebold looked at him uncertainly. 
“I’ve no pumpkins,” she said at last. i 
“Squash will do,” replied the fiddler. 2 
And he looked at her bravely, as though to- 
say, Do not be unhappy because you have 
no pumpkins .. . 3 
“ve never had a man on the place,” said 
Mrs. Sebold thoughtfully: “for one thing, | 
there’s nothing for him to do. And a fiddler 
—what would I want with a fiddler, mister? 
Tell me that. Ive no ear for music.” 
The fiddler replied earnestly, “An ear for 
music is nothing, if you have a heart for it. 
When I played my fiddle in the spring, the 
flowers danced for joy, and bulls forgot to 
butt one another. A fiddle in winter makes 
the fire burn brighter; it helps the hens to 
lay. Cheer, madam, is what we need in the 
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world, whether we are hens or people.” 
~ “Don’t I know it?” said Mrs. Sebold. 

_ The fiddler put his fiddle to his chin. 
“Wait a minute,” he said: “Do you like to 
dance?’ And he began to play a lively 
tune. At once the little dog got up on his 
hind legs: one, two, one, two, three... 
“Well, now,” said Mrs. Sebold, “that’s 
teally comical.” 

_ The hens looked up from their food, the 
‘robin hopped out of the barn and stared at 
them. Night gathered in the hills, under 
the pale first stars. The tune rose like a 
bird’s song into the lonely air over the dark- 
ening fields. 

- It was the hour when God and Mrs. Se- 
bold fed the Sebold hens. She saw the hills 
she knew against the sky, she saw the little 
dog dancing, one, two, one, two, three . 1 
And all at once she felt like dancing 
too. 
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“Well,” she said— 
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“Come to supper, mister.” 


is 


And she led the way back to the house, * : 


smiling to herself. The fiddler followed 


her, with his little dog. “Ma’am,” he said © 
when he came in, “this is a real kitchen. It 
gives me an appetite just to look around. 
There’s a good smell in it, a sweet smell, as 


- smell of good food.” 


“It won’t take me but a moment,” said 


Mrs. Sebold. 


For supper there were eggs, bacon, pota- 


toes, beans, bread, coffee, and apple pie. 


“Eat hearty,” she told him; “there’s plenty — 


more where this comes from.” 
“T mean to,” said the fiddler. 


He took a great bite of bread, washing it 


down with coffee, which he poured into his 


saucer, to cool it, and also because he be- 


lieved it tasted better. 


“I always eat hearty,” he said, “when I 
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can. Isleep very hearty, too. I believe that 
a man should do everything with enthusi- 
asm.” : 

_ So saying, he held out his plate for an- 
other helping. 

While they were eating, the robin came 
in, and hopped up onto the table. For a 
‘while he preened his feathers, while he 
looked about him out of his bright eyes like 
beads. All at once he skipped across the 
table and took a peck out of Mrs. Sebold’s 
plate. Then he looked down at Musket 
with a sly air. 

The little dog’s heart was heavy. He 
also liked to eat hearty; but he was obliged 
to wait until someone gave him something. 
“Tf I did that,” he thought, “I'd get such a 
Brack, . .” 

And he gazed humbly and sadly at his 
master. 

After supper the fiddler told Mrs. Sebold 
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about himself; he sat back in his chair, and 
stretched out his feet with a sigh. Then ~ 
the lamplight glowed upon his homely face, 
shone in his eyes blue as old stones, on his — 
thin, straw-colored hair. He told her how 
he went from village to village, helping in ~ 
the fields, when the farmer needed a hand, © 
playing for village dances in dusty, sweet- 
smelling barns, or in halls decorated with © 
flowers. He told her how he played in the - 
evening, on a hillside, the village people 
spread about him, sitting together in the - 
dusk, quiet and dreamy, singing with voices 
low and uncertain the songs they remem-_ 
bered’..). 

Stars of a summer night... 

Singing together in the dewy grass, under 
the thin thread of music, silver as the moon, 
floating as the wind... 

Ask thy soul tf we should part. — 

Then he explained how he went around 
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vith his cap, while Musket danced to the 
jingle of coins falling one on Borner: 

_ “As a matter of fact,” he said, “we do 
not starve . . . very much.” 

_ Then he added, “That is not a bad life 
fora fiddler. But now the winter is coming, 
and I shall have to warm my hands over a 
gas jet again.” 

_ Mrs. Sebold looked at him for a while 
without speaking; she seemed to be making 
up her mind to something. At last she got 
up, and took down a lantern from the wall. 
“What's your name, fiddler?” she asked. 

“My name,” said the fiddler slowly, “1s 
Lindeman.” He looked a little surprised, 
himself, to hear it. “When one lives alone,” 
he remarked apologetically, “one doesn’t 
hear one’s name so often.” 

“Well, then, Lindeman,” said Mrs. Se- 
bold briskly, “Ill put you to sleep in the 
barn. There’s a bed there, and I'll bring 
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THE FIDDLER IN BARLY i 
in a wash bowl. Be careful with the lamp. 
I wouldn’t be See but what we'd ect 
along all right.” 

That night, in his tiny room whicl 
smelled of hay and harness, the fiddler said 
to his little dog Musket: Ss 

“Musket, this year we shall have a coun- 
try winter. You will enjoy it, it will be 
good for both of us. In the evenings we 
will amuse the neighbors: I will play, and 
you will dance. That is where art should 
be, in congenial company, around a fire, with 
something to eat and drink. If one is not 
a genius, then one should at least try to be 
comfortable.” 

In the kitchen, Mrs. Sebold started to put 
the dishes away. But before she was done 
she caught herself smiling again. ‘‘A fiddle 
at evening,” she said to herself, “to help the 
hens to lay.’ Or was it to keep the bulls 
from butting one another? She didn’ 
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tightly remember. Night had closed in, but 
she didn’t mind it: She went to the back 
door and stood for a moment looking out 
across the yard at the barn, black as ink in 
the darkness. All was still; the tree frogs 
sang, and in the sky the stars burned like 
little silver fires, winking in the cold. 
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Chapter 4 


ETABEL ADAMS’ gold-brown hair hung ~ 
M down her back in two long braids tied — 
with a piece of shoe-string. When she bent — 
over, the braids fell forward on her shoul-— 
ders; then she pushed them back with an im- — 
patient gesture. She did not admire her 


hair, in which copper lights came and went, 
or her small thin face with its gray eyes 
which looked out so happily at the world. 
She was not vain; and she had no illusions 


about her own poverty. But she loved 
what she had: the cold, bare shack where she — 
lived with her father on public land beyond 


the village, a few plates and pots, her one 
dress, a book of fairy tales, and a piece of 
bright blue cloth with which she used to 
dance when no one was looking. 
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_ She was nine; she took care of the house 
and looked after her father, who spent his 
time sitting in the sun, scratching his head, 
and dreaming. Sometimes he took on an 
odd job or two, helping to lay a roof, cutting 
hay or shocking corn, but never for long, and 
then no more than what was needful. He 
was no-account, that was the truth of it; and 
he knew it. It didn’t vex him any; his to- 
bacco tasted all the sweeter for sitting 
still. 

It didn’t vex Metabel, either. She did 
her chores cheerfully, cooked, cleaned what 
she could, drew water, and begged eggs of 
her neighbors. She always had an excuse 
for him when they asked: sometimes he had 
a misery, sometimes he was just busy figur- 
ing things out. What it was he figured, she 
never told them, and there was, they felt, no 
need of asking. “He’s figuring on how to 
sit stiller than he sits,” said Mr. Watson to 
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his wife, a remark which made Mrs. Wasa 


laugh, and that was rare enough. 


She loved to dance; she’d go off alone 1 in 


the fields above Barly, and dance to herself: 


f) 


hop, skip, hop, skip, and jump. Sometimes” 
she was the wind, sometimes she was a rab- — 
bit; but it all looked alike, her pigtails fly- 
ing out behind her, and her thin arms wav- 
ing. Or she’d walk seriously down to the 
general store, not to buy, just to look.. The - 
cool shadowy store with its shelves of goods, © 
its counters of hardware, the great sacks of — 


grain and cereals piled on the floor, seemed 
to her the best place in the world to tell her- 


self stories. Mrs. Sebold was never out of © 


patience with her; when she fell over her 
behind a barrel of dried prunes, or bumped 
into her behind a rack of gingham dresses, 


the widow only smiled and shook her head. | 


The stories she told herself were all the 
same: there was a little girl who had to draw 
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water, cook, and sweep for her father; until 
one day the king saw her, and took her home 
with him, and gave her a yellow dress to 
wear. Well, that changed everything, it 
made her out so elegant; and that was the 
end of the story, the-lived-happily-ever- 
after. 

A yellow dress... 

It made her out so grand . . . as grand 
as Edna Flood, the preacher’s daughter. 
Edna had a yellow dress; and she was the 
most beautiful person in the world. She 
was so cool and brown-and-gold; she looked 
so gentle; and Metabel loved her. When 
she was grown up she was going to be like 
that, too: like something you couldn’t hurt, 
or muss, with such quiet tones in her voice 
and such a dreamy way of looking. 

But no matter how she meant to turn out, 
Barly saw nothing to admire in Metabel 
Adams. It wasn’t her being poor troubled 
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people; the Bible spoke of charity, and so : 
did the preacher. It was her being happy 
vexed them. “It’s not,” said Mrs. Watson, © 
“that I grudge her an egg now and then to 
keep the life in her body. But you’d think 
she’d take it modestly, instead of aa 
around like she owned it.” 7 

Mrs. Sebold sighed. “What’s an egg, Jo- ; 
sephine?’” she asked mildly. 

When the Reverend Flood spoke about 
the Adamses, his face grew very gloomy. 
He did not expect to find people like that 
in heaven; and to find them on earth, right 
under his nose, seemed to him a good deal 
of a trial. The worst of it was that Pa 
Adams never missed a Sunday, and for all 
he knew, might yet be saved and bask in 
glory. But how to save him, or why, in 
fact, to save him at all, was more than the 
Reverend Flood could see. At least in 
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Metabel’s case the gee was clearer; 
there was her dancing. To dance at a 
church sociable was one thing; but to dance 
alone, on a hill, with motions like a little 
goat or an awkward bird, was quite another. 
He wondered if it didn’t have the appear- 
ance of evil. 

“After ‘all,’ he said to his daughter, “TI 
do not object to innocent joy. But that is 
not the way your mother acted when she was 
a child; and your mother was both innocent 
and joyous.” 

_ Yes, to be innocent and to be joyous was 
possible, but only in the truly godly. And 
what was there godly about Metabel? In- 
deed, what was there godly about any little 
children? how could one know that godli- 
ness was there? Only by their modesty, 
which kept them out of sight; only by their 
meekness, their way of looking down when 
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grown-ups spoke to them, only by their lowe 
ered eyes and embarrassed glances. There 
was nothing godly about Metabel. 

“Pa,” she said to her father as she stood 
over the sink, rinsing her brown, scorched 
pudding dish with tender care, “Pa... 
there’s the hole come back in my shoe again. 
Look.” And she raised her foot for her fa- 
ther tosee. Standing there, on one leg, with 
her head bent and her hands in soapy water, 
she looked like a little heron, awkward and 
anxious. : 

Pa Adams bent down to examine the hole. 
“The gum’s fallen out,” he said; “you've 
lost your gum, Metabel.” 

She turned her head around and they 
looked at it together. “I was afraid of 
that,” said Pa; “‘yes, sir, I feared it from 
the start. I expect we'll have to put some 
pitch in that gum. You get mea little mite 
of pitch down to, the store, Metabel, and 2 
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speck of gum, and we'll fix up that old shoe 
again so’s it'll hold good.” 

_ Metabel went back to her bie ie dish. 
But after a while her hands began to trail 
up and down in the soapy water as though 
that was all they had to do in it. And she 
stood there dreaming, first on one foot and 
then on the other. Her dreams were sweet 
and cloudy; she was happy . . . the dreams 
of a child, dreams of glory no more meaty 
than a butterfly. 

When her work was done, the dishes dried 
and put away, she went to the old wooden 
trunk in which she kept her belongings, and 
took out her precious piece of blue cloth. 
Wrapping it around her shoulders like a 
shawl, she started soberly for the village, in 
search of some pitch and a piece of gum. 

As she walked, her face grew thoughtful, 
her chin went up, she looked about her with 
an expression of repose. She was being 
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Edna Flood. ‘How do you do,” she said 
to a little dog who came out of a yard to- 
look at her. And she gave him a sweet smile. © 


The little dog looked at her without 


speaking. Then he turned around, and 


went back in again. 


“There’s Metabel Adams,” said Tinye 


Flood to his friend Lemuel Watson; “just 


look at that, the way she walks.” And he 
stuck out his chest, and made a few struts 


with his feet. 


“She got a loaf of bread off my ma yes- 
terday,” said Lemuel, “and my ma says the 


next time she comes around, she’s going 


down to the cellar and make believe she’s’ 


not home. So my pa says he’d ask old Mr. 
Adams would he help him shuck our corn, 
only he’d likely as not fall right into the silo 
and never be found again. So my ma says 
the nextitime sae 
“How do you do,” said Metabel, going 
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by as elegant as she could, clutching her 
piece of blue cloth. 
_ But that only sent Tiny and Lemuel into 
a series of titters. “How do you do,” said 
‘Tiny to Lemuel, and “How do you do,” said 
Lemuel to Tiny; and both fell with mirth 
upon the ground. 
“How do youdo. Oh, my goodness. . . 
Metabel went on; she clutched her shawl 
a little tighter. She was still Edna Flood, 
but only just, and with nothing left to spare. 


39 
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A s Mrs. SEBoLD’s new hired man worked 
in the garden, turning over the earth 
in which there were weeds and vegetables 


gone to seed, he said to his little dog, 


“Musket, are you happy? Well, then, 


do not sit and look at me so anxiously.. One 


would think that you had never seen me 


with a spading fork in my hands before.” 
And he regarded with relish the clean, 


sharp bars of the fork before he pressed it 


down in the ground with his foot. 


“Very well, then,” he said, “think wht 


you like. However, you have often seen me 
with a broom and dust-pan, so your anxiety 
is uncalled for.” 


When he had turned over the ground 
where the beans had been, he went to gathe) . 
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Brofuls of squash and cabbage. He was 
happy; the sun was bright and hot, there 
was a sweet autumn smell in the air, of 
grapes, of earth and dead leaves. Wasps 
were busy among the apples, the caw of 
some crows rose from far away in the fields. 
He began to sing to himself in a voice full 
of energy. 


“Now does the spider’s house, 
Hang gray upon the wall. 
The carcass of a louse 
Adorns it most of all. 


“On dry stalks of clover, 
Or under sunny stones, 
October will uncover 
The fly’s white bones.” 


Mr. Shrub, the postmaster, who was going 
by, stopped and leaned against the fence to 
hear him. When the song was finished, he 
called out, “Hey, over there.” 
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The fiddler stood up with his arms full of 
yellow squash. “Yes,” he said: “what can 
I do for you?” 
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Mr. Shrub scratched his head. Finally 
he remarked, “You're Mrs. Sebold’s new 


man?” 


“Yes,” said the fiddler. 


“You're a fiddler,” said Mr. Shrub, with- 


out believing it. 
“T am,” said the fiddler. 


“Well,” said Mr. Shrub. And he added 


politely, “I’m pleased to meet you.” 


“Thank you,” said the fiddler. He stood 


waiting to hear what the postmaster would 
have to say. 


But Mr. Shrub had nothing more to say. 
He had heard that Mrs. Sebold had hired a 
fiddler to do her chores; but he hadn’t rightly 


believed it. What a strange thing. He had 

a nose for what was strange, so he came over 

to see. Well, there it was, and no mistake. 
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‘He spat shyly i in the road, and went etch in 
a dazzled way. 

_ Left to himself, Lindeman sat down with 
a sigh at the edge of the garden. Leaning 
back in the grass, he said to his little dog, 
“You are such a sensible creature. You 
dance in order to eat, not because of art, or 
anything like that. You ask of music only 
that it should inspire you to live. Never- 
theless, I believe that you like to exhibit 
yourself. 

“Musket, you are a humbug.” 

At his feet a little bull cricket sounded 
his bell; and coming upon a lady cricket in 
the grass, approached her in an irresistible 
manner. The fiddler bent down with a 
smile. “See,” he said, “how all the world 
behaves in this clear autumn weather. Like 
the spring, it is a time for love. Now, when 
crickets go roving in the grass, I should be 
playing merry or sweet tunes on my fiddle. 
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But my fiddle is in the barn; and there is all 


this earth to be turned over.’ 


And with a sigh, he got to his feet apain.| g 

Musket, with his nose on his paws, re- : 
garded the two crickets with friendly inter-_ 
est. ‘You,’ he said to the black bull cricket, : 
“did you know the lady before? Or are- 
you, like me, a stranger here, and was this — 
simply a fortunate accident for both of 


you? Q?? 


Presently the two crickets disengaged 


themselves. “Well,” said the male in a 
hearty manner to the female, “how do you 
do?’ The lady did not reply; irritated but — 
drowsy, she hopped away in the grass. Her 
lover gazed after her without regret. 


“There,” he said to Musket, “one would 


think that I had offended her. When as a 
matter of fact, it was quite the other way 


around. 
“What do you make of it?” 
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To this question Musket made no reply. 
He was not clever, although he had learned 
to dance, and was of a thoughtful nature. 
His master had told him the truth about 
himself; he was a humbug, but he was prac- 
tical, and his thoughts concerned themselves 
with reality. : 

“Is it love,”’ he asked, “which causes you 
to act in so impulsive a manner? Because 
I have never seen anything like it.” 

The cricket nodded his head. “Yes,” he 
said, “it is love.” And he added stoutly a 
moment later, “I believe in love. But I do 
not believe in talking about it a great deal. 
No: with me it is jump first, and then con- 
versation. 

“However, there is no question about it, 
it is love which makes me jump.” 

At that moment an unmistakable clamor 
arose from behind the barn where Bartholo- 
mew, Mrs. Sebold’s Plymouth rooster had 
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come upon another and smaller cock belong-. 
ing to one of the neighbors. Without wait- 
ing a moment, and also in order to defend. 
his wives from flirtation, Bartholomew 
rushed at the stranger, determined to give 
him a good peck or at least to discourage 
him. The smaller bird, unable to flee due 
to the geography, was obliged to stand his. 
ground, which he did with a certain audac- 
ity, enough, in fact, to cause Bartholomew 
to become discouraged, and to retreat out of 
the way of harm. Then they scolded each 
other. The fiddler dropped his fork, and 
hurried in the direction of the squabble. 

“It’s a fight,” he cried gleefully to Mrs. 
Sebold, who had come out on the back porch 
to see what it was all about. And he rushed 
around the corner of the barn, to encourage 
the roosters. 

“Go on,” he said to Bartholomew; “bite 
him.” 
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' Acs: Sebold went thoughtfully back into 
the house and forward to the store where 
Mrs. Watson was waiting to buy a paper of 
pins. 

“Men,” she said to Mrs. Watson: 
Swell... 

“They’re all alike.” 

“They are indeed,” said Mrs. Watson. 

“They do nothing but fight,” said Mrs. 
Sebold. 

“They do for sure,” said Mrs. Watson. 
“I declare, it’s sickening.” She bent her 
head hopefully forward. ‘“Who’s been at it 
now?” she asked. 

“Nobody,” said Mrs. Sebold calmly; “I 
was just thinking.” 
 “T st,” said Mrs. Watson. And she went 
home with her paper of pins, looking very 
much vexed. “She might have told me,” 
she thought, “at that.” 
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Chapter 6 


a hens in Mrs. Sebold’s barnyard were | 
stout and hearty. In the evening they 
received their corn, and during the day they 
scratched in the gravel for insects, which 
they swallowed without hesitation or pity. 
Although they regretted nothing, they did 
not seem to enjoy anything. It was always 
the next insect which attracted them; as for 
the one they were eating, they did not even’ 
bother to taste it. The rooster Bartholo- 
mew followed them about the barnyard with 
an air of disapproval. When he came too 
near, they fled from him with modest 
squawks. But one could see that they re- 
spected him, and that they were attracted 
to him. | 

“Women are all alike,” he said to Mus- 
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ket; “they enjoy being pecked.” He gazed 
around him with a gloomy air. “You must 
not be too considerate of women,” he said, 
“or they will take advantage of it.” 

And he told Musket a story about a 
canary who used to hang in a little cage out- 
side a window in Hillsboro, across the 
valley. 

“This canary,’ he said, “wanted to be a 
great singer. She had a good voice, but she 
did not know very much about music. Well, 
do you know what happened? She fell in 
love with a mocking bird.” 

“Ah,” said Musket. 

“He was not a professional singer,” the 
rooster continued, “but he had a very whee- 
dling way. Hetaught herallhe knew... 
la, la, la. She used to be let out of her cage 
every day; and then they would fly into a 
tree and sing together. We used to hear 
them in the bright, warm weather. I can 
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is 
tell you, it was lovely; it made me think of : 
all kinds of pleasant things. = 
“He wanted her to fly away with him. As 
a matter of fact, she had promised to marry | 
him. But she was afraid to leave her cage, 
where she had a piece of dried apple and a 
porcelain bath tub. ‘I must think of my 
art, she said. ‘For one thing, I want you 
to be proud of me.’ And she said other 
things of that sort. What nonsense. A 
woman makes up reasons in order not to be 
obliged to do what she does not want to do. 
“All summer long they sang together in 
the branches . . . la, la, la. Listen to this, 
she would say; and she would let out a trill. 
Then he would show her how it ought to be 
done. But when he asked me for my opin- 
ion, I gave it tohim. My friend, I said, she 
will never marry you. And as a matter of 
fact, 1 was right; it turned out just as I ex- 
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pected. At the last minute, the canary 
found it impossible to leave her bathtub, her 
apple, and her art. So he had to go home 
alone, after all. Well, do you know what 
he did? He let himself be eaten by hawks 
on the way. When I told the canary this, 
she exclaimed, “See what would have hap- 
pened to me, if I had married him.’ 

“And,” he added angrily, “I have no pa- - 

tience with that sort of thing. I do not con- 
sider it manly.” 
_ “That is a very sad story,” said Musket, 
“and it goes to show that you must never ex- 
Dect too much from other people. However 
in a measure I can sympathize with the 
canary, because J am also, in a manner of 
speaking, an artist.” 

“T hear that you dance,” said Bartholo- 
mew; “perhaps you will favor us with a few 
steps 2” 
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But Musket shook his head. “Some other 
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time,’ he said; “at present I should like to — 


forget my professional life.” 


“What is the good of that?’ said the 
rooster. “Be a little obliging. There is — 
nothing goes on here, it is dull as ditch — 


water. Perhaps it is a change for you, but 


it is nothing forme . . . When I think of © 
all.the places you have been, I grow very — 


gloomy.” 


“T assure you,” replied Musket soothingly, | 


“one place is very much like another. And 


people are the same all over.” 
The rooster put his head to one side; then 


he began to scratch in the gravel. Finally — 


he addressed the little dog with a sly air. 
“I suppose you have had a number of 


adventures,’ he said. And with that he 


glanced at one of the hens in a manner which 
made her heart beat. “Oh, my,” she thought, 


“he looked at me.” And when her sister 
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came to see what she was pane: she cried 
7 angrily: 

“You are always in the way.” 

_ Then she gave her a sharp peck with her 
beak. 

Musket smiled a little to himself, because 
he knew what was expected of him. “Well,” 
he said, “as to that . . . you know how it 
is. An artist, a dancer... there are cer- 
tain opportunities .. .” 

The rooster nodded his head. “That’s 
it,’ he agreed; “if one is something like that, 
one has everything. A good husband gets 
nowhere in the world. But a fighting cock— 
what a life he leads. Or as you say, an 
artist.” 

_ The little dog replied hastily, “An artist’s 

life is not without disadvantages. I sup- 

pose it is exciting to flirt with strangers; one 

learns a good deal about life that way. Kiss 

and good-bye . . . how do you do, and a 
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is much better. Yes, that is the loveliest — 


thing in the world.” 
“It is impossible,” said the rooster. 


a 


Musket continued more earnestly: “Come, 
how would you like to be me? Suppose that : 
in the afternoon I have had a little adven- 
ture. What of it—in a moment it begins, — 
and pretty soon itis over. I do not get any-— 
thing to keep, and after a while I am not — 
even able to remember it. I may have been | 


very lively, but just the same, at night I go 


to sleep all alone. There is nothing to do 
but forget it. But you—if you have had — 
some triumphs, you can enjoy them all over 


again. They are made doubly sweet to you 


because you have someone to confess them 
to. Do you know what it is like to be alone?» 
After a while nothing has a taste any more. 


My home is under the fiddler’s bed; when IT 
creep in there, 1 am by myself. If I brought 
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anyone along with me, we would both be 
thrown out. Well, you don’t realize how 
one longs for a home sometimes. You look 
out at the world from the windows of a hen 
coop, and you dream of all sorts of things; 
but as you fall asleep, the last thing you 
see is the outline of your wife against the 
dark. 

“No, I am very practical about these mat- 
ters, [have no illusions. I assure you, one is 
often very lonely in the midst of glory.” 

And he went off to attend to something by 

a tree. 
When he returned, the rooster was busily 
digging with his sharp claws in the earth. 
But he stopped long enough to regard the 
little dog for a moment. “My friend,” he 
said to him, “let me tell you something. In 
the midst of all this, I am lonelier than you 
are.” 

So saying, he went back to his digging 

again. 
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Chapter 7 


I EMUEL WATSON sat at the Reverend 


Flood’s piano, learning to play scales. — 


One, two, three, and the thumb goes under. 


Lemuel was bored with it. Where was the 


glory after the thumb went under? What 
he wanted to do was to make a lot of sound 


on the organ, and have Tiny to blow up the ~ 
bellows for him. One, two, three, and the — 
thumb goes under, but it might just as well © 


not, for all of him. 


Julius Penny sighed. Things were much — 
grander when he talked about them than — 


they ever turned out to be. Life had a way 


of growing smaller the closer he got to it. 


Look at teaching; it sounded like something © 


when he talked to Edna about it. But what 
did it amount to really? Little Lemuel 
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“Watson trying to make his thumb go 


under. . 
“One, two, three . . . look, like this . . .” 
“What does it go like that for, Jule?” 
Everything came to a small end in Barly. 


Spring came down over the hills and was 


ploughed into vegetables; autumn glowed 


for a while in the fields, and was split into 


kindlings. Nothing ever carried its prom- 
ise over; nothing got the better of things 
like fingers. 

When the lesson was done, Lemuel ran 
outside with the devil at his heels. When 
he saw Tiny swinging up and down on the 
gate in front of the house, he stopped and 


began to examine his hands. He wanted 


Tiny to believe that music was not as easy 
as it looked. “You got to do some pretty 
queer things with your thumb,” he said.. 
Julius found Edna at the postoffice, talk- 
ing to Mr. Shrub. The postmaster stood 
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back of his window underneath a map of the 
country done in green and orange. All 
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around him were other maps, posters of © 
travel, pictures of trains and ships; there ‘ 
was such a smell of geography in the post- ‘ 
office, it was like a railroad station, though ~ 
the nearest trains were at Milford Junction 4 
five miles south. And in the midst of all this — 
bustle on the walls, Mr. Shrub sold his — 
stamps and penny postals with a sort of sol- — 
emn joy, as though they were tickets to some- _ 


where. 
Now, leaning his elbows on the counter, 


he was talking to Edna about the Milford — 
fair in November. “I suppose you're go- | 
ing,’ he said. And he peered at her hope- 


fully out of his small, shy eyes. 

“T expect so,” she answered. As a matter 
of fact, nothing could have kept her home. 
Jule had been asked to play at the Milford 
church sociable and she was bound to hear 
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him. She blushed a little, and sensitive Mr. 
Shrub also blushed, out of sympathy. 
“Well,” he said, “won’t that be fine.” 
He knew why she was going. There was 
‘no secret about it: everyone knew it. But 
to have been hearty about it would have 
seemed to him indelicate. And Mr. Shrub, 
along with the rest of Barly, liked to be deli- 
cate about serious things. 

Edna too: why did she feel that to be 
hushed was to be purer? It was like not 
talking too loud in church. All Barly felt it, 
all the world felt it. Never be hearty, 
Edna, or the devil will get you, probably. 

There was Anna Barly over to Hillsboro. 
She did as she liked once, and had a baby. 

How ugly all that was; that’s what hearti- 

ness did to people. Not that Anna had had 

‘much joy of it; but there wasn’t any doubt 

if Anna had been less hearty that night on 

the hay ride, she’d have been happier nine 
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months later. And Edna blushed again, — 
first for Anna, and then for herself, that she — 
should know so much, and think such things. | 

But when she walked up home again with — 


Julius, she felt only the delicate, shy emo- _ 
tions of her youth, her ignorance, and her 3 
love—emotions as untroubled as the sun- — 
warmed air of that drowsy valley shut in © 
from the world by hills not high enough to ~ 
threaten. She broke a spray of goldenrod — 


and brushed it across Julius’ face. 
““How was the lesson?” she asked. 
“Well,” said Julius, hesitating ... 


He had forgotten Lemuel’s thumbs. He 
too, felt hopeful and peaceful as he walked — 
beside her . . . drowsy, drunk with a sort — 
of beauty, beauty almost without an ache in > 


it 


“Mr. Shrub asked me was I going to Mil- 


ford, to the fair. I said I expected so . . .” 
They sat together on a broken stone wall, 
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‘under a tree. In the north Old Hemlock, 
blue against the sky’s deep blue, lifted itself 
in the clear bright air. Behind them, in the 
fields the crickets sang with little voices of 
earth; and in the south, above Milford, the 
white clouds of autumn, shining in the sun, 
trailed slowly over the hills. 

Their fingers, clasped between them, 
rocked together like children in a swing. 
“What are you thinking, Edna?’ he asked. 

She had no way of telling him. She 
pressed hishand. “It’s pretty here,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. Why couldn’t life 
always be like that, so still and clear and 
lovely? Her heart was full; she thought it 
was peace, but it felt like longing. She 
drew his hand still tighter; she wanted 

something of him, something, she would 

have said, to remember the day by, some- 

thing to make all that beauty and peace a 

part of herself, never to be lost, never for- 
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gotten. She thought there was something ‘ 
he could say, or she could say . 

“Talk to me, Jule.” 

There was such a lot to talk about, and 
at the same time, nothing. The silence of — ‘ 
the fields, of the woods, seemed to be in his ~ 
blood, and yet there was no peace in it, but — 
longing, longing to tell her—what? That — 
he loved her? No—it wasn’t only that he : 
wanted to tell her. He could tell her that : 
over and over, it wouldn’t make him ache — 
any less. The words wouldn’t come; silence — 
began to get the best of him... 
“Well,” he said desperately, “I love © 
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you. i 
And he looked at her with a sort of dumb 
anguish which she took for love. She — 

laughed, and looked away. 

“T love you, too,” she said sweetly. And 
since that was all he meant to say, she gave 
up hope of more, and turned to kiss him. 
Under the tree whose turning leaves cov- 
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ered them with shadow and shine, their lips 
touched each other with the kindness of chil- — 


dren. 

At once their longing fell away, leaving 
them quiet and content. “Isn’t it lovely 
mere, she said. “Isn’t it peaceful, Jule. 
Pm quite happy now.” 

They sat swinging their feet, smiling at 
one another. But presently Julius sat up, 
and cocked his head. “Listen,” he said; 
“listen ... I hear atune. It sounds like 


_a fiddle.” 


She bent forward to make sure. “It’s 
above us,” she answered, “up the hill. It’s 
Mrs. Sebold’s hired man, I expect.” 

They sat still, to hear. The tune sang to 
itself, far away; it made Julius frown. “I 
never heard that piece before,’ he said. 
‘Tt’s like a dance, isn’t it, Edna.” 

“No,” she said, “it isn’t a dance. It’s too 
sad. 

“What is it, Jule?” 
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“It’s a dance,” he said. 3 
It took the peace out of the air, to hear — 
that tune up there on the hill. It made her 
think of places far away from Barly. She — 
stirred uncomfortably. “Let’s go home,” ~ 

she said; ‘I’ve got bread to bake.” 
“Well . . . if you want to, Edna.” 
As they walked down the road together, — 
they passed Metabel Adams, going up the — 
hill. “How do you do,” said Edna with — 
Christian duty, as kind as she could be. : 
Metabel’s face grew red with joy. — 
“Hello,” she said bashfully, as she went by. — 
But when she'd gone on a ways, she stopped — 
to look around, her gray eyes wide with 
adoration. “How do you do,” she breathed. — 
“I love you.” < 
She stood looking back at them as long as — 
she could. Then, taking a deep breath, she © 
went on, up the hill, to where she heard a 
fiddle singing like a bird. | 
[ 66 ] 
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Chapter 8 


‘‘W HAVE a large audience here,” said the 

fiddler, waving his arm to include all 
the grasshoppers, crickets, and darning-nee- 
dles. “But they are not very attentive,” he 
added, smiling. 

He put his fiddle down. ‘‘Come,” he said, 
“sit here with me. This is a fine concert 
hall. Now we will talk for a while, and lis- 
ten tosome bees. Here .. .” And he held 
out his hat full of berries. 

Metabel settled herself in the grass next 
to the brown shiny fiddle. How small it 
looked there on the ground. A little while 
ago it had been singing in the air; she had 
heard it from far away. She smoothed out 
her skirts, and sighed. “It’s such a nice 
day,” she said. 

“Ah,” said the fiddler, ‘hum. And he 
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took a deep breath, to show her how nice it 
was. 

Then they sat and looked at each other 
seriously. 


“I have a little dog,” said the fiddlers 
“when I play, he dances. You'd like to see — 
that, I’m sure. His name is Musket; and — 


you would both be the best of friends right : 


away.” 


= 


“Yes,” said Metabel. She twisted some — 


grass in her fingers. “I can dance, too,” she — 
said shyly. And she added in a grave voice, — 


“Tm not very godly.” 
“No?” said the fiddler. 
“No,” said Metabel. 


“Tst,” said the fiddler. And he looked at — 
her with such a merry smile that she had to 


laugh right out. 

“Look,” she said, and held out her foot 
for him. “See that hole? My pa fixed it. 
That’s all the shoes I have.” 
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_ “These are all the shoes I have, too,” said 
the fiddler, pointing to his own. 

She stole a glance at him from under her 
eyelashes. What a queer, homely body he 
was; and so shabby, just-like herself. “I 
guess you re not very godly either,” she said. 
‘Don’t you mind?” 

“TI expect I don’t,” said the fiddler. 

_ She leaned back on her hands in the grass. 
Afternoon light was falling through the 
trees like sunny water over edges. High on 
the lanes of air two hawks leaned on their 
wings with angry-sounding cries. Below 
them Barly dozed in the valley, in the yel- 
low light, in the early shadows the color of 
smoke and amber. 

“Well,” she said, “I do. I want God to 
love me.” 

And her gray eyes explored with wonder 
and longing the hazy sky, the far-off shad- 
owy hills. 
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The trouble was, she thought, that He’ au 
hardly noticed her, being taken up with } 
more attractive people; she could under- . 
stand how He wouldn’t bother to look be- — 
yond Edna Flood. She had nothing, she 
thought, to attract Him; a shabby little per- _ 
son who caused the preacher to frown. And 
her heart filled with longing, the child’s wish — 
to be noticed. 4 

A bee came droning up the hill, and 
stopped a moment to look ather. “‘Go home, — 
bee,” she said, “off my leg.” As the bee flew ~ 
away, she added, “Bees have such an elegant _ 
look.” 

The fiddler snapped his long fingers. — 
“There,” he exclaimed; “now I know who ~ 
you are. That is, I don’t know your name. — 
But you live under a mushroom.” . 

“No, I don’t,” she said seriously. 

“Then,” he eeqeeell “you live in the bark 
Oiraatree. : 
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j “No,” she said; “I live in a little house 
outside the village.” And she told him how 
she took care of her pa, how she cooked and 
cleaned and borrowed butter. ‘Where do 
you live, mister?” she asked. 

“Just now,” he said, “I live in a barn with 
my little dog Musket. In the evening when 
I play my fiddle, the chickens stop eating 
and give each other friendly looks.” 

“Td like to see that,” she said. 

“While I am playing,” the fiddler contin- 
ued, “the stars come out. And the robin 
goes off in a corner to talk to a little hen 
named Matilda. The hills grow dark, night 
covers them, it is time to go in to supper. 
But Musket still wants to dance, because he 
thinks he is being admired. The hens watch 
him until it is too dark to see him any longer; 
then they go quietly home to bed, all except 
Matilda, who has gone for a walk with the 
robin.” 
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“Oh, my,” said Metabel, “about Ma- ~ 
tiida::. a 
He looked at her with a smile. “You 
see,’ he said, “I have only a little dog to 
dance for me. Well, isn’t that a pity?’ 

She nodded her head. “Dogs don’t dance 
very good,” she said. . 

“Come,” he said, coaxing her, “if I play 
a tune now on my fiddle, will you dance for 
me here on the hill?” 

But she shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“I dassn’t. And anyhow, a tune would make 
it worse.” 

The fiddler sighed. “You were right,” 
he said; “you do not live under a mushroom 
at all.” 

And taking up his fiddle, he began to © 
play softly to himself. \ 

“In this village,” he thought, “the young — 
are taught to avoid joy; their elders fill chen : 
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earth with cabbages rather than flowers. 
That is because they think there will be 
flowers enough in heaven. Pain is often 
very pleasant, in view of the relief after- 
wards. But what a waste of fertile earth, 
to improve it with cabbages. And what a 
waste of childish joy, to improve it with 
godliness.” 

Metabel lay on her back in the grass, and 
stared at the sky. The dry wings of darn- 
ing-needles rustled through the air above 
her; and the little yellow butterflies danced 
together over the bushes, attracted to each 
other by longing, and by the clear weather. 
It was all very well, she thought, to be a 
little dog and dance as much as you liked, 
because a little dog couldn’t be saved. But 
a little girl was different; salvation was 
there, and if she missed it, how dreadful for 
her. She knew she wasn’t godly, but she 
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hoped to be in time; in the end she’d go to ’ | 
church in her yellow dress, and God would — 


notice her. 


Was it right, even, to play to hens on a 


fiddle? 
Meanwhile there was a tune in the air 


above her; she couldn’t help hearing it, it 


sang itself into her thoughts. It wasn’t like 
the tunes in church, making her dreamy; 


this one was sad, sort of, but it had a dance > 


in it; it was like a dancing bird, or a piece 


of wind in a field. You could run so well — 


to a tune like that, you could do little hops 
—a skip there, and then some hops, to get 
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you over to that tree, and then a circle. A — 


girl in a yellow dress would walk along say- 


ing how do you do to people, so elegant and ~ 
kind, but supposing you were out in a _ 


meadow with a blue shawl and that little 

tune, couldn’t you hop, though ... 
She sat up, and brushed the hair back from 
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her face. If only she had her blue shawl 


along ... well, she’d wave it, like this, 


mnclike that... 

It was easier to wave her arms if she stood 
up. That wasn’t dancing, that was just 
waving... 

The late sunlight, slanting down through 
the dying trees, softened with its mellow 
light the angular little body stepping so 
gravely over the grass, brown pigtails flying 
out behind, the tattered skirt fluttering. 
Underfoot the crickets sang; far away, over 
Hemlock, the hawks cried to each other in 
the air. Bees went droning home; from the 
pasture slopes below, the bells of Barly’s 
cows broke into quiet chimes. And over all 
rose the fiddler’s tune, like a dancing bird, 
like a piece of wind in a field, gayer and 
gayer, faster and faster... 
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Chapter 9 


R. SHRUB often thought about Mrs. Se- — ‘ 


bold in an interesting way. He also ~ 
thought about such things as going to China ~ 


or Peru; he would stand in front of a map; 
and after a while he would begin to feel © 
mysterious. Then he would look around 4 
him at the dusty postoffice, or at the walls — 


of the little room he lived in at Mrs. Wat- 
son’s, and then he would think of Mrs. Se- 
bold. Well, one always came home to some- 
thing after such travels. 


Mr. Shrub’s room at Mrs. Watson’s was _ 


like the postoffice, but not so dusty. That 

was because Mrs. Watson came up to clean 

it every day. She was proud of the maps on 

the walls, the pictures of far-away places, the 

big poster of an express train over the bed. 
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She felt, reflected from these walls on which 
were hung the names of countless cities, seas, 
and rivers, the glory of geography. Mrs. 
Watson had often been as far as Milford, 
and twice to Attleboro; Peru, she expected, 
was still further off. 

Everyone knew that Mr. Shrub thought 
about Mrs. Sebold. It wasn’t quite a court- 
ing, it was what Mrs. Watson called taking 
careful thought. Mrs. Watson believed 
that Mr. Shrub had only to speak, to have 
the widow fall into his lap like a ripe ap- 
ple. Mr. Watson, however, thought differ- 
ent. “For a female,” he said, “she’s right 
opinionated. You listen to me. She'll 
turn him down after all.” 

“T declare,” said his wife, “I wish he’d 
make up his mind, because it’s giving me 
the fidgets.”’ 

She hardlv knew why she wanted Mr. 
Shrub to marry Mrs. Sebold. Certainly it 
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was not to get rid of him, for she liked to 
have him as a lodger; she knew she’d miss _ q 
him when he went, with his maps and the © 
express train. No, it was more orderliness * 
with her, the way she liked to get things — 
straight; a bachelor and a widow ought to be ~ 
set together out of tidiness if for nothing — 
else. 

She had her own way of doing it. There — 
was nothing Mr. Shrub could say she — 
couldn’t lead back to a proper bearing on 
the subject. Let him talk of what he liked, 
sooner or later she always managed to ex- 
claim, there’s no piace like home. 

“Well, there isn’t,” said Mr. Shrub. 

But he still thought a great deal about — 
Peru. 

He talked of such things sometimes to the 
Reverend Flood. But the Reverend Flood 
believed that a foreign country was a place 
in which there was a great deal of room for 
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improvement. He preferred to talk about 
Barly, or about heaven, which he expected 
would prove to be Barly all over again, but 
on a grander scale. That was not very ex- 
citing for Mr. Shrub; he longed for heaven, 
he got a great deal of comfort thinking 
about it, but it did not seem as mysterious 
to him as South Dakota. 

Mrs. Sebold did not seem mysterious, 
either. She was there, down the road; when 
he thought of her, he thought of all kinds of 
comfortable things. “She’s a good woman,” 
he said to the vicar. 

“She is,” agreed the Reverend Flood. 
“However,” he felt called on to add, “her 
ideas are a little bold.” 

Mr. Shrub scratched his head. He was 
not shocked by Mrs. Sebold’s ideas, because, 
for one thing, he never really listened to 
what she was saying. As a matter of fact, 
he found her boldness something of a com- 
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fort; he had an idea he could get behind it — 
and live there peacefully with his travels. 
As long as she didn’t come after him, as long ~ 
as she didn’t bring him home by the ear . . . _ 
why, the bolder the better. 2 

He had it in his mind to tell her some- — 
thing like that. “Mrs. Sebold,’ he said, — 
leaning against the counter of the store, 3 
where she was busy, “it’s this way: some — 
folks never get any further in their minds — 
than what you can see on a clear day.” He ~ 
looked at the ceiling, and his fingers moved — 
up and down on his Adam’s apple. “The — 
world’s a big place,” he said a little anx- 
iously: “you could get lost in it easy.” ; 

“You could, at that,” agreed Mrs. Sebold. — 
And as Mr. Shrub seemed to have, at that 
moment, nothing further to add, she con- — 
cluded philosophically, “I dare say that’s 
why most of us stay home.” 
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_ Mr. Shrub nodded his head. “‘So it is,” 
he said, “so it is. That and other things. 
Yes, ma’am, home . . . home is a very pow- 
erful reason, Mrs. Sebold.” 

She shook a pound of dried apricots onto 
the scales. “That’s a strange thing to hear 

from you, Mr. Shrub,” she said. 

Mr. Shrub looked at her timidly. “I’m a 
strange man,” he said. “There’s a load of 
travel in me. But I don’t ever seem to get 
ovat,” 

“That’s like the rest of us,” said Mrs. 
Sebold. 

Mr. Shrub was pained. “No, it’s not,” he 
declared; “no, it’s not. You'd be surprised 
what’s in my mind. But home, as I say, I 
admire it. Yes, ma’am, I have some very 
uncommon thoughts.” 

The widow looked at him shrewdly. 

“Well,” she said, “I expect there’s no cause 
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for alarm. Maybe there’s strange fhaneee in E 
other folks’ minds, too, Mr. eel, But we - e 
all get along just the same.’ a 

He gazed at her fondly. “Maybe there — 
is,’ he said, “and maybe there isn’t. I~ 
wouldn’t say there was anything strange 
about you, Mrs. Sebold. [Pm a lonely man ~ 
and that makes me think of things. But I — 
_ don’t aim to be lonely all my life. No.’ 
And he went out of the store feeling that — 
- he had made an interesting declaration. : 

Left to herself, Mrs. Sebold went on — 
measuring out dried apricots. But after a — 
while she began to smile to herself. “There’s — 
a courting for you,” she thought. And she — 
said to herself in Mr. Shrub’s best manner: 
“There’s nothing strange about you, Mrs. 
Sebold.” 

“Oh,” she said airily to the place where — 
Mr. Shrub had been, “isn’t there, just?” 
Mr. Shrub walked down past the post- 
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office toward the lower meadows. When he 
got to the shallow pond back of the ice 
house, he saw Tiny Flood and Lemuel Wat- 
son on a raft made of boards. The little 


craft was half under water, the water came 


up over their bare feet, and tried to reach a 
small piece of cotton which hung from a 
stick like a little tired sail. When the two 
boys saw Mr. Shrub, they cried, 

“We’re going to China.” 

Mr. Shrub looked about him with joy. 
All around him the trees stood up calm and 
bold with their bright leaves, yellow and red, 
under the clear autumn sky. Far off Old 
Hemlock lifted itself like a deep shadow 
into the air; the autumn hush lay like a mist, 
like a faint smoke, over everything. In the 
pond the water splashed over the raft, ran 
up in little ripples over the bare brown legs, 
and danced away in the sun. China... 

“What are you going to do there?” 
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“We're pirates, ‘said Tiny; “look: theres Ss 5, 


something coming. 
“Boom, boom.” 
When they had beaten the enemy, they re- 
joiced at their victory. 
Mr. Shrub sat down, and undid his shoal 
“T’m going to China too,” he said. And he 
advanced with bare feet into the water. 


Then the pirates looked very gloomy, and — 
poled away as fast as they could. “Itll — 
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sink,” they cried. They would not be pi- — 
rates any more if the postmaster got on their — 


raft, they would only be boys. 


Mr. Shrub rushed after them through the — 
water. ‘Wait a minute,” he cried; “there’s — 
room for all of us.” But when he tried to — 
get on, the boards tipped over, and the two _ 
others had to jump off. Mr. Shrub climbed © 


on the raft alone. “Now, then,” he said, 


“give me a push.” And folding his arms, he 


looked nobly at the opposite bank. 
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The boys took hold of the raft and pushed 
it through the water. The water made a lit- 
tle rippling sound against the planks, and 
washed up over Mr. Shrub’s ankles. He be- 
gan to dream, he began to imagine that he 
was going somewhere. Were they seagulls 
or swallows, those slanting wings over the 
green—oh, surely they were green waters. 
Where should he land? There—that bay, 
with the volcano . .. midsummer seas, 
midsummer seas, and the great clouds piled 
in the south, over Africa . . . 

But all of a sudden he saw the fiddler 
standing on the bank looking at him. Well, 
that was the end of it; there he was, on a 
little raft on the ice pond... 

He got down with as much dignity as he 
could, and waded to the shore. “You 
know,” he said to the fiddler, as he put on his 
shoes, ‘‘that amuses the children.” 

And he went off down the road again as 
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though he had something important - to do. 3 
The two boys looked after him with sulky — 
faces. Now everything was spoiled; they 
did not feel like playing any more; a 
pole thing looked foolish to them. “Darn 
it,’ said Lemuel bitterly, “what does he 
think he is?” 

Mr. Shrub walked away full of embanl 
rassment. He felt that he had made a Indic 
crous appearance standing on the raft with | 
his arms folded; he wished that the fiddler 
had not seen him. As his feet went rapidly ~ 
along, he began to talk things over with the — 
fiddler in his mind. “Well, of course,” he — 
said to him, “you think ’m daft. Maybe I — 
am, a little. There’s some strange things in — 
me. My mind’s full of foreign lands, that’s — 
the whole thing. What are you staring at? — 
I’m onaraft on the ice pond, but my mind is — 
busy, and that’s my own affair. There’s no — 
crime in that, so far as I’m aware of.” 
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But he had a feeling that the fiddler did 
not agree with him. And he imagined him 
saying, “You are simply making excuses for 
yourself, because you mean to stay in Barly 
and marry Mrs. Sebold.” 

“Supposing I do?” he argued. “I’m not 
so young as was. [Td bea fine one to go off 
to God knows where, and then where would 
I be when I came home?” 

“You are acoward,” said the ghostly 
fiddler. 

Mr. Shrub’s face grew red as he walked; 
he clenched his fists, and made threatening 
motions with his elbows. ‘Maybe I am,” he 
said, “maybeIam. I suppose you’re not, but 
look at you: there you are, a hired hand. 
Maybe you’ve done as you’ve pleased, and 
what did it get you? I don’t know as you 
play the fiddle so well, either. You'll end 
in the poorhouse; yes, sir, that’s where you ll 
end.” 
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“You look papey now, but FoR ll end in j 
the poorhouse.”’ 4 
This consoled him a little; the red left his © 
cheeks, and he began to walk more quietly. — 
He saw himself at home in his old age, rocks} 
ing up and down in front of a fire; the warm, ~ : 
the friendly light, the comfortable chair, the — 

homely walls on which a man could hang his 
dreams like maps .. . s 
‘The sun sank lower and lower, the blue — 
veils deepened in the trees. From the woods 
long shadows crept out across the fields, — 
stilling the birds; over the cricket song, — 
through the wet grass, the cows went home — 
witha faint fall of bells. The sky was green, ~ 
a single star hung like a silver lantern in the — 
west. And there the road went on, over the — 
blue floors of evening, under the quiet sky, — 

over the curving earth... The yellow 

lantern of a farmhouse winked at him 
through the trees. Beyond . . . beyond 
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He stood there, staring, while his 
heart, like a river, tumbled to the sea. 

In his little room in Mrs. Sebold’s barn, 
the fiddler said to his dog, ““Musket, are you 
happy? You must do what you please, 
without talking about it too much. Live, 
my little friend, as if you meant to enjoy 
yourself, and do not mind what the rooster 
thinks. He gets his corn every day, but 
there is another hunger which is worse. 
There is the hunger of those who have only 
excuses to make for themselves. Ah, my 
friend, that is a hunger of the heart which 
is very painful.” 

But Musket was not listening to him. It 
was time for supper and he was already on 
his way to the kitchen. And in a few mo- 
ments the fiddler also went cheerfully in 
that direction. 
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ae was a new cistern to dig at the 
church that fall, and Pa Adams took 
work, as he said. It might have been the 
hole in Metabel’s shoe made him do it; that 
was what Mrs. Watson thought. But Pa — 
was never one to vex himself over a pair of — 
shoes; he worked for something grand, or not 
at all. He’d beg his own tobacco, if need be, — 
but he’d labor heartily for the trimmings. — 
As a matter of fact, he had something ex- — 
pensive on his mind these days. He wanted — 
to buy Metabel the yellow dress she dreamed — 
of. 

He didn’t say as much, but then, he never _ 
said much if he could help it. He just took — 
his pick and shovel—borrowed from the — 
Lowerees—and went up to the church, and — 
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dug. He dug slowly, with a sort of relish, 
the way he sat; he was a man who did little, 
but aimed to enjoy it. When he thought of 
what he was going to buy, he winked to him- 
self over it. He saw the joy coming, and 
relished it in advance. 

Metabel was being friends with Musket 
and the fiddler. It took up her afternoons; 
she sat in Mrs. Sebold’s yard and watched 
what was goingon. She liked to put her arm 
around Musket and squeeze him; he was 
amiable, but he did not enjoy it, really. He 
preferred to talk to Bartholomew, the 
rooster, or to explore with his sensitive nose 
the stalks of grass where he came, from time 
to time, on tiny friends and admirers. 
Among them was his acquaintance of the 
week before, the little bull cricket. When 
he saw him, he said to him politely, “How is 
your wife?” 

“My wife?’ exclaimed the cricket in sur- 
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prise. “I am not married. What gave you 
such an impression ?” 

And he added as an afterthought, “No, 
where one takes such long leaps through the — 
grass, it is better to remain a bachelor.” 

“Look,” said Metabel to the fiddler. 
“Musket is talking to a cricket.” 

The fiddler smiled at her from among the 
cabbages. “That ought not to surprise you, 
he said, “seeing that they are both dancers 
like yoursel, and therefore have a lot to — 
talk about.” a 

“Oh,” said Metabel with a gasp, “I’m not — 
a dancer.” And she looked about fearfully — 
to see if the preacher, or anyone, had heard — 
him. “P’m nothing but a little girl.” 2 

The fiddler left the garden, and came and — 
sat down beside her. ‘Why are you afraid — 
of what gives you joy?” he asked. “Is ita — 
sin to be happy, and to dance? Then we — 
must all of us sin a little bit, my child. I_ 
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do not believe that you are any more wicked 
than a rose-bush.” 

And he added gravely, “It is wicked to be 
envious, or to make people unhappy. But it 
is not wicked to dance like a little tree in 
the wind, or a beetle with a green coat. 
There are so many who cannot dance or sing 
in the world, and so they go about scolding 
those who can. That is what is wicked, as a 
matter of fact.” 

As they sat there together, Mrs. Sebold 
looked out of the kitchen window at them. 
“There’s a pair,” she said; and she smiled at 
her thoughts, which were kind and com- 
fortable. But after a while she sighed. . 
“Heaven knows what mischief he’s putting 
into that dreamy head of hers,” she thought, 
“with nobody to set it right again, poor little 
soul.” 

The fiddler was not putting anything into 
Metabel’s head that did not belong there. 
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As a matter of fact, they were talking abouts 


the animals in the barnyard. “There i is : 


Bartholomew,” said the fiddler; “‘see eel 


proud he looks. That is because he has not 


noticed that the robin is talking to the little — 


hen Matilda, over there by the garden.” 


And he pointed to where Matilda stood 


scratching the ground with an air of abstrac- 


tion. 


Matilda hardly noticed what she was do- : 
ing, because the robin was talking to her so _ 


earnestly. Standing behind a cabbage, 
where he would not be likely to be seen, he 
said to her in an eager voice: 

“Well, look here, are you really happy? 
What a life you lead; it must be very dull. 
And with your husband . . . Oh, there is 
no beauty in a life like that.” 

“Well,” said Matilda, “it is not thrilling 
for me, exactly. But that is what life is like 
arterall ... ism’tit?: 
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“No, no,” cried the robin; “it is not like 
that at all. Has no one ever sung to you, 
songs full of love and joy? What do you do 
when the stars come out, or the moon makes 
the fields look like milk, and makes such 
deep shadows among the leaves?” 

“Why do you say these things to me?” 
murmured Matilda. “I am foolish to listen 
to you. However... goon.” 

“You are not foolish,” cried the robin; 
“you are being sensible for the first time. 
What is there in the world except feeling? 
To love, to be sad, to be gay . . . There is 
so much beauty, if you are in love. Well, 
you are young now, but do you expect to be 
young forever? No, no, my dear, life is go- 
ing by; take it while you can. As for this 
husband of yours, what does he know about 
beauty? Can he sing at all? He cannot 
even fly. He simply struts around and looks 
like fighting.” 
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“He is very strong,” said Matilda 


thoughtfully. 


“Ves,” said the robin, “but is he tender? | 


Does he know what is lovely in the world? 
There is the song of the thrushes in the morn- 


ing, it is very sweet to hear when you wake 


under the dewy leaves next to someone you 
love. You do not know what it is like to 
watch the little bats dancing at night, while 


your heart dances with them. You do not 


know what it is like to feel anything.” 

And he added anxiously, in a low voice: 

“Don’t you feel anything at all?” 

She did not reply, but gazed dreamily at 
the ground. “Do you know,” she said at 
last, “what you say makes me feel very 
strange. Perhaps lama little more sensitive 
than the others. I have often thought that 
there were other things in life. You are 
right; it is true, I have never been very 
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happy, and what yousay . . . well, [donot 
know how to answer you. 

“You are so young,” she added tenderly. 
“Still,” she said, “I am young, too, really.” 

And she sighed. However, as some other 
hens were approaching at that moment, she 
looked around briskly, and _ exclaimed, 
“Really . . . I was wondering where every- 
body had gone.” 

“Listen,” said the robin from behind the 
cabbage, “‘listen . . .” 

But Matilda had joined the other hens, 
with her head in the air. “No,” she was 
saying to them, “it is always the same here.” 
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| | Dees night there was a wind; the trees 


creaked, and many apples fell to the ‘ 
ground with little thuds. In the morning — 


Mrs. Sebold went out to see if any birds were 


down; not that it was likely, she thought, at 


that time of year, but you couldn’t ever tell. 
The fiddler filled his street-cleaner’s barrow 
with windfalls, and started off for Loweree’s 
Farm, where there was acider mill. The dew 
still lay like frost upon the grass; there was a 
sweet smell in the air, the fields looked warm 
and goldin the earlysunshine. As he pushed 
along his barrow, filled to the brim with red 
apples, he began to laugh with joy. “Well, 
now, he said to Musket, who trotted beside 
him, “this is the best load I have ever had in 
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here.” And he looked fondly at the barrow, 
on which the initials of the street-cleaning 
' department were still visible. 

When he arrived at the cider mill, he took 
a seat next to the Reverend Flood, who was 
waiting for some russets to be pressed. 
“Ah,” said the preacher, “what a fine day.” 
And he took a deep breath of the clear morn- 
ing air, stained with the juice of apples and 
the wood-smoke of kitchen fires. 

Turning to the fiddler, he said to him in 
genial tones, “You are the man who has a 
little dancing dog. I have never seen any- 
thing like that. But I suppose there is no 
harm in it.” | 

“There is never any harm in dancing, 
preacher,” said the fiddler simply. 

“Maybe not,” said the Reverend Flood, 
“maybe not. That depends, I think. There 
are some things which have the appearance 
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of evil. We must not let our senses get the 
better of us. Hell is waiting, mister.” 2 

The fiddler shrugged his shoulders. “I 
think of joy,” he said, “and you think of evil. 
What is the good of that, preacher? Are you 
afraid of the devil? What, on sucha bright — 
morning?” | 

The preacher sighed. ‘The devil is al- 
ways busy,” he said. “He gets us unawares. 
Joy, yes... . but joy of self-denial, joy of 
good works . .. that is what inclines our 
hearts toward heaven.” 

The fiddler looked around him at the fields 
shining in the sun. “Where is this heaven, 
preacher?” he asked. “For myself, I think it 
is very close.”’ 

“There is your heaven, mister,” said the 
preacher sternly. And he pointed above 
him to the sky. 

But the fiddler shook his head. ‘‘No,” he 
said, “that is not my heaven. Why, it is full 
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of people with gloomy faces. What would I 
do up there? When I die I hope I shall find 
myself among people who were happy on this 
earth, who loved its flowers and fields as I 
loved them, and kissed each other every day 
for joy.” 

“T wonder,” said the Reverend Flood, “‘is 
Barly just the place for you.” 

And although his apples were not yet 
pressed, he got up and went home. 

Left to himself, the fiddler gazed after the 
retreating figure of Dr. Flood with a smile. 
“Come,” he said to himself, “there is always 
the host and the guest, wherever you go. 
Some people do not like to be the guests; 
they are only happy if they are hosts. They 
want to be at home, and make the arrange- 
ments. Well, well, my dear fellow, come in; 
here isa harp andacrown. When you were 
alive, you never gave me any trouble. Now 
I will do as much for you. There is no wine 
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here, and the women have wings, but no legs. ; 
You have nothing to do but be happy, and > 


enjoy yourself in a nice way.” 


When the cider was ready, he put the jug 
in his barrow, and went home. ‘There he — 


took his axe, and went to split some kin- 


dlings. But after a while it seemed to him” 


that his axe was dull, and he went over to 


sharpen it on the grindstone. The sparks ~ 
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flew out, the stone sang against the steel. — 


Yes, that was better. 
He stooped and picked up a log which 


looked a little like a man’s face. “Here,” he © 


said, “is a man of wood. It is the preacher; 
but his nose is too long.” And taking out 
his pocket knife, he sat down to whittle. 


That evening he showed it to Mrs. Sebold. — 
“Here is a picture of the preacher,” he said. 


“Is that what you've done all day?” asked 
Mrs. Sebold. 
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“Tt is,” he said bravely. 

She looked at him for a moment; then she 
burst out laughing. “There’s a likeness, at 
that,” she said. But soon she grew grave 
again. “I could wish you had a little more 
religion, mister,” she said; “folks are liable 
to take it into their heads you're an athe- 
ist.’ 

The fiddler looked at her quietly with his 
eyes like stones. Then all of a sudden he 
smiled at her ina wheedling manner. “Mrs. 
Sebold,” he said, in a voice like molasses, 
“you are a strange woman. ‘That is why I 
like you, because you are not like everybody 
else.” 

“Go along,” said Mrs. Sebold, changing 
the pots on the stove with a clatter. 

But that night when the dishes were 
washed, the cloth folded, and the mending 
done, she stood at the kitchen door, looking 
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out across the garden. Night was in, the 3 
stars shone, and the tree frogs spoke together, - 
kreef kreedn, kreef kreedn, in the darkness, — 
in the mist of night. a 

In his little room in the barn the fiddler a 
was playing. The tune rose in the quiet air, — 
cold as the dew, clear as a bird’s song; it was — 
like a bird, she thought; it flew and sang in — 
the night, it went up, up, it fell in little a 
tumbles, it rose again, sad and sharp, like aw 
bird . . 
She leenied her head against the door and © 
listened. What was it she wanted of that — 
tune? What was it in her heart lifted itself — 
with longing, raised itself with slow, sweet ~ 
motions, like a flower, like a tree holding out - 
its branches . . . birds nested in trees, they s 
sang their songs among the branches, the 
leaves covered them, they were athome .. . : 

“You're a strange woman, Mrs. Sebold. 
You're not like everybody else.” 
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Well, what do you think of that, Mr. 
Shrub? 

She tossed her head in the darkness. 

And Julius and Edna, on the top rail of 
the fence back of the barn, held each other 
around the waist, and looked at the stars with 
dreamy faces. Her head rested on his 
shoulder, the light fragrance of her body 
made the night air sweeter ... 

“Are you happy, Jule?” 

“Well, I am.” 

“Tt’s so nice like this. Listen; what’s he 
playing now?” 

He shook his head; he didn’t know. 

“We'll always be happy like this, won’t 
we, Jule?” 

He kissed her hair, cloudy and sweet in 
the darkness. What spoke to him out of the 
shadows? . . . Her eyes were dark with 
honey of the heart. He drew herclose .. . 
was that his heart, or hers, beating in his 
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breast? Oh, wait, wait ... when they 
kissed like that, the night changed, the cleans = 
sweet air grew eels . 

“We mustn’t,” she se hisperee ; “not like 3 
that.” 

BO le. «2. why ?: 

peDeCAISE 26 Vins 

She put her cool slim finger over his lips. 

What was it sang to them in the dark- 
ness, filled with longing so like sadness? 

“No, Jule: ..*. please sor (ilies 
home.” 

He mustn’t think of such things, he 
mustn’t think of the soft white body under — 
the flowered muslin, the sweet curving 
flesh . ... But how it made his heart beat. — 
His whole body was heavy with his heart’s — 
wild beating ... 3 

You mustn’t do that, Jule—not ever. It — 
isn’t right; there’s shame in it. It’s hearty, — 
but it isn’t right. 
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In silence they climbed down from the 
fence, in silence they walked home together 
under the cold bright stars. The fiddle sang 
fainter and fainter behind them, and all 
around them as they went, in the wet grass, 
in the dark lost branches, the cicadas sang 
their last songs, droned out their heart’s shrill 
hunger. 

“Good night, Edna.” 

“Good night, Jule. Sleep tight.” 

The last sweet scent of honeysuckle trem- 


bled in the cold. 
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Chapter 12 


al; HE fiddler was teaching Bartholomew to ~ 
be a fighter. He had made some spurs — 
of wood, and was trying them on in back of — 
the barn. He had also clipped the rooster’s © 
feathers a little to make him lighter. “Your — 


weight will be in your favor,” he said to 


him, “provided you are fast on your feet. : 
Letmesee. Yup.” And he gave hima push ~ 


into the air. 


Bartholomew was pleased with himself. 


He looked down at his feet: there was no 
doubt about it, the spurs gave him an air of 
distinction. It was true he had not done any 
fighting yet, but he felt already that he 
looked very martial. He imagined himself 
with one foot on top of his foe, who was 
looking up at him with admiration and 
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humility. ‘Aha,’ he said to Musket, “now 
you will see.” And he gave the little dog a 
peck with his beak, in order to practise. 
At Musket’s howl of pain, the fiddler came 
hurrying over to rescue him. ‘Save your 
_ pecks, my friend,” he said, addressing Bar- 
tholomew, “for the fair at Milford. You 
will have plenty to do there. However, it is 
like a fighter to want to fight everybody. I 
am glad to see you have so much spirit.” 

Musket regarded the rooster with a 
gloomy air. “I would give you a good bite,” 
he said, “except that I would get my mouth 
full of feathers, and besides, why should we 
be enemies? There is enough dislike in the 
world, as it is.” 

“You are right,” said Bartholomew. “Any- 
how, I do not dislike you. If I gave you a 
peck just now, it was because that was a 
manly thing to do. J have some spirit in 
me. Come, let us be friends again.” 
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“Just as you like,” said Musket. “And — 
now tell me, what is all this? I leave you 
one moment grumbling and complaining © 
_ because you are a married man, and the next 
moment you have on spurs, and are going 
around giving people bites. It does not — 
seem to me very reasonable. What have you | 
to say for yourself?” 

The rooster looked around him with an 
expression of satisfaction. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “I do not mind telling you. 
It seems there is a rooster at Milford who 
is supposed to be practically unbeatable. 
Well, he has never seen me, that is all there 
is to it.” 

“Ah,” said Musket thoughtfully. “Oh, 
so that is it. Well, look out, my friend. 
There is pride, and there is the fall, and 
somewhere toward the end there is a good 
bump.” 

However, at that moment a couple of 
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young hens went by, looking for something 


-toeat. When they saw the rooster with his 


spurs, they stopped and exchanged glances 
of admiration. “Oh, my,” said one of them 


ina loud voice, “‘what a thrill.” 


The rooster gave Musket a sly look. 
“Well,” he said, “there you are. Just let 
me get spurs on, and the women fall over 
themselves. Still, I can understand that; a 
woman wants a man to be vigorous. Other- 
wise, what is the good of it? Look at our 
robin, he has no manly feelings. If he ever 
marries, his wife will be disappointed.” 

“That is none of your business,” said the 
robin, who had arrived just in time to hear 
this last remark. ‘That is my own private 
life. Please keep out of it.” 

“How can I keep out of it,” cried the 
rooster scornfully, “when everybody talks of 
nothing else. I am sick of listening to your 
songs, peep, peep, peep . . . They say you 
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are still a virgin. Or do you ve to deny 
it? Ha, ha, ha, that’s a good one.’ | 

“Exactly,” replied the robin with heat, ; 
“T am still a virgin. But I assure you it is — 
out of choice, and because I happen to have ~ 
some ideals left. Let me give you some ad- ~ 
vice: tread your hens, my friend, and then — 
they will not give me such moist looks when 
I am singing to myself.” | 

A little while later the robin, pursued by — 
the rooster, passed the Reverend Flood on ~ 
his way to the store to buy a pound of raisins. 

“That man of yours,” said the preacher to 
Mrs. Sebold, as he waited for his purchase, 
“there’s a queer one. A great one for talk. 
You'd hardly credit what he said to me the ~ 
other day up to Loweree’s cider mill. It’s a 
wonder to me God didn’t strike him dead — 
where he stood.” 

“He’s a bold one for speech,” said Mrs. 
Sebold, “but he don’t mean half.” 
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_ “Do you think so?’ asked the preacher 
anxiously. “Do you think so, Mrs. Sebold?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the widow. But to 
herself she said, “Well, you’ve told a lie 
now, Amelia.” 

“I am an anxious shepherd,” said the Rev- 
erend Flood. 

Mrs. Sebold replied with a smile, “I guess 
the flock can stand one goat, preacher.” 

“No,” said the preacher earnestly. “A 
goat is a goat to the godly. I oughtn’t to 
have to listen to what I had to listen to in 
front of Loweree’s cider mill, Mrs. Sebold.” 

He received his raisins, and went home. 
But Mrs. Sebold waited until the fiddler had 
finished his supper that night. Then she 
said to him in a dry voice, ““The preacher was 
here to see me to-day.” 

“So,” said the fiddler. And he looked at 
her happily, with an innocent air. But after 
a while he found it more comfortable to look 
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at the floor. “Hm,” he said. “Well .. .”. 


The widow put her sewing down in her 
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lap. “Do you know what he came to see me 
about?” she asked. 3 
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“I expect,” said Lindeman meekly, “we — 


had some words about heaven.” 


“Aren't you ashamed of yourself?” she ; 


demanded. 


“No, ma’am,” said Lindeman, “I’m not.” 
She shook her head impatiently. “Well,” — 
she said in tones of finality, “I don’t mean to — 
be bothered by folks coming up here to com- — 


plain about you. [ve told you once to mend 
your tongue, if you had any sense at all. If 


you want to talk so bad, go into the wood- — 


shed, and shut the door after you. 


“And then,” she added, “if the Lord takes — 
it into His head to go into the woodshed after — 


you, why it wouldn’t be the first time things 
like that had happened in a woodshed, 
either.” 
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Chapter 13 


I the morning, before he went to work, 
Pa Adams said to Metabel, “Maybe I 
ought to fix up that shoe of yours a little bet- 
ter.” But when he bent down to examine it, 
he exclaimed: 

“The gum’s gone. You've wore it out 
again.” 

And he looked at her reproachfully. It 
seemed to him that she could walk a little 
easier on her feet, if she tried. 

The truth of the matter was that he was 
not a very careful worker. He fixed a shoe, 
or dug a cistern in the same way, without be- 
ing in the least anxious about it. He took 
his time, but that was only because he liked 
to sit down and think about things. His 
mind was never on the work he had on hand; 
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what he enjoyed thinking about was what it — 


“e 


would be like when he got home again. § 


Then he’d sit down to admire the idea. 


+ 


From such dreams he simply got up and 
went home, leaving the cistern open. He — 
never could bring himself to cover over an ~ 
empty hole; what was the use, he thought, ~ 


there was nothing in it. 


When the preacher saw the uncovered cis- — 


tern, he shook his head. “Somebody will fall 


in that hole,” he said, “and break his leg.” 
“What for?’ asked Pa. 
“Just the same,” said the preacher, “Pd 
cover it over if I were you.” 


“Well,” said Pa, “Tl try to think of 1tgm 


The Reverend Flood had a good deal on 


his mind. He was, as he often said, an 


anxious shepherd; but he meant to get all 
Barly under the bars into heaven if he could. 
That ts, all but the goats. What vexed him 
was that there should be any goats in Barly 
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at all. The trouble was that one goat could | 
bleat louder than a whole parcel of lambs. 
And then after a while one heard bleats 
everywhere. 

Take Mrs. Sebold now—what a queer 
thing she had said to him. ‘Even the hens,” 
she had said, “need cheer to make them lay. 
There’s no harm in a fiddle, so far as I can 
see.” 

Well, maybe not. The hens of pious folk 
ought to be able to do without a fiddle, but 
was he responsible, after all, for the hens? 
If they needed cheer, let them look for it in 
the earth. When the saints wanted cheer, 
they looked to heaven; they denied the flesh, 
and God rewarded them with haloes. The 
devil had too good a time of it on earth; 
still, he would suffer for it later. It was a 
comfort to think that folks couldn’t carry 
their good time with them into eternity. 
Why should the godly, in a free country, be 
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: r: 
obliged to watch the ungodly amusing them-_ 
selves right under their noses? In a free — 
country, mind you .. . What sort of free- 


dom was that? 


It made him feel ahoreana to think of it. 

Meanwhile, one of the ungodly was amus-_ 
ing herself in Mrs. Sebold’s store. Metabel 
Adams was telling herself a story. Seated 
behind a barrel of apricots, she imagined for — 
herself a world in which all the men were 
polite, and all the women were elegant. 
Most polite of all was the king’s son, who 


wore a crown, but looked like Lemuel Wat- 


i 


son. As for the women, none could compare 


in elegance to Metabel in a yellow dress like 
Edna Flood. 

When she got that far in the story, she 
stopped, in order to think about Edna Flood. 
Folks were rude to Metabel sometimes, but 
never to Edna. There was something in 
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Edna’s face, in her sweet dreamy way of 
looking, that made people want to be gentle 
with her. She made Metabel think of cool 
things, of things that never got hurt any. 

And the child loved her for that. In her 
own life, things got hurt, and things were 
ugly; she needed so much to think that 
further on for her, if she were lucky, life was 
all like Edna. Edna was violets in April, 
and honeysuckle, and holding hands, and 
songs about love, all as fond and gentle as 
a child’s kiss. 

That was what being godly meant; it 
meant that ugly things couldn’t happen to 
you. And all that little dreadful ache of 
childhood, that intolerable tiny longing to 
stow up and come smack on the lovely things 
you knew were there, just out of reach— 
things lovelier than dewy mornings, or the 
first spring flowers, or dancing in the wind, 
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things as lovely as a yellow dress and haval 4 
ing people say how do you do to you, and — 
being loved— ; 

Being loved, being spoken to so sweetly, ; 
holding hands the way Edna and Jule 
did . , 

“Edna, darling, I love you very much.” e E 

“‘That’s so nice, Julius, dear . . .” . 

That was all taken care of when shel 
thought of Edna. Edna was all she could — 
ever think to wish for herself. Only lovely 
things could happen to her if she grew uPY 
like that. 

And so the story stopped when she got to. 
the preacher’s daughter, and the child sat 
dreaming, leaning against the apricots. | 

She was still dreaming when Mrs. Sebold, 
coming around the corner with a broom, 
nearly fell over her. “Land’s sakes,” said 
Mrs. Sebold, “what a mouse you are. Have 
you no home, child?” 
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_ “Yes, ma’am,” said Metabel dreamily. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Sebold, “I don’t mind.” 
“Thank you,” said Metabel. The patched 

brown skirt wouldn’t cover her knees, for all 

her smoothing it down. “I guessI’ll go home 
now, she said. 

Mrs. Sebold looked down at her kindly; 
her heart, mother of robins and other stray 
creatures, had plenty of room in it for this 
shabby little child with the hole in her 
shoe . . . and her hair, tied in those dis- 
reputable strings ... “Haven’t you any 
hair ribbon,” she asked, “at all?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Metabel. 

She stood rocking up and down on her 
toes, looking with joy at the shelves with 
their colored goods, at the counter with its 
red and yellow candies, breathing in the air 
of this marvelous store where there was so 
much to admire. But Mrs. Sebold went to 
the shelf where she kept her ribbons, and cut 


er 
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“Here,” she said, “tie this in your hai 
Metabel’s thin hands fluttered to 
be breast, her gray eyes widened and grew d 

“For me?” she cried. “No!” 
a All at once she threw her arms ate t 
3 widow, and kissed her. ee 
_ Then, with flaming cheeks, she ran out r 
the door and down the road as fast as s. 
was able. 


Chapter 14 


‘WY oemvueL Watson and Tiny Flood 

lounged in front of Mrs. Sebold’s Gen- 
eral Store. If they had had a penny be- 
tween them, they would have gone in to buy 
a stick of licorice, or an all-day sucker. With 
five cents they would have bought a bottle 
of cream soda. They were neither hungry 
nor thirsty, but cream soda, or even an all- 
day sucker made people forget their vexa- 
tions, such as chores, bringing in wood, going 
to bed early, and practising the piano. 

“My ma says,” announced Lemuel, “‘she’ll 
make me learn to play the piano if it breaks 
every bone in my body.” 

He put his fingers in his mouth, and 
danced up and down. “Ow,” he cried; 
“what he makes my fingers do.” And he 
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played an imaginary scale in the air, putting 
the thumb under several times. ae 
However, that did not amuse Tiny so | 
much; for one thing, it gave him nothing to — 
do himself. His attention wandered to the — 
window, to the bicycle with its glittering - 
handlebars. “Look at that old bicycle,” he — 
said; “I bet you could go as fast as a horse 
on that.” | 
“Faster, said Lemuel. 
“Twice as fast,” said Tiny. ‘ 
“Yes, sir,’ said Lemuel; and they both 
gazed with admiration into the window 
across the corduroys and aluminum pots to 
the bicycle. . 
“If I had that old bicycle,” said Tiny, “T. 
wouldn’t do anything else but ride her.” 
“Neither would I,” said Lemuel. And he 
added, “I’d ride to Attleboro in a day or 


two.” 
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“Td ride to Boston,” said Tiny, “in about 
two days and a half.” , 

“Td ride to China,” said Lemuel, “in two 
days and a week.” 

Well, that was as far as one could go; 
now they would have to change the subject. 
That was easy, after all, for China led them 
directly upon Mr. Shrub, who had a way of 
pushing them off rafts... 

“Darn old fool,” said Tiny, with a frown. 

But Lemuel knew something about that 
darn old fool. Drawing his friend out of 
earshot of the house, and closer to the barn, 
he addressed him in a mysterious whisper: 

“Listen. Last night I was in the kitchen 
and I heard pa say to ma where’s the post- 
master to-night, and ma says to pa he’s gone 
up to the Widow Sebold’s, and pa says he’s 
gone courting, and ma says she guessed so, 
and pa laughed, and ma she laughed too, and 
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ma said God will bring together his lonely — 


sheep.” 
“That’s in the Bible,” said Tiny. 
“Well,” said Lemuel, “that’s what she 
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said. Anyways, they were going on about _ 
that darn old fool, and I guess he was going © 
up to ask Mrs. Sebold would she marry him, 
because pretty soon he came back and he — 
didn’t say a word, he just looked lowering, © 
and he went up to his room, and pretty soon 
IT heard aslam. And my ma didn’t say any- — 
thing, but pa let out a holler and said well I 


guess he got a mitten, and with that my ma 


hauled off and smacked me over the ear, and ~ 


I wasn’t doing anything, either.” 


Breathless, he gazed in triumph at his 


friend. 

Tiny looked back at him with shining eyes. 
“Oh, my,” he said. And he began to dance 
around. After a while he came up to Lemuel 
with an air of mirth. “Oh, Mrs. Sebold,” he 
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piped, “will you marry me, will you marry 
me, will you marry me? Oh, Mrs. Sebold, 
will you marry me... .” 

Their two young voices joined in uncon- 
trollable glee, they fell with joy upon the 
ground. 

The fiddler came out of the barn to see 
what was going on. “Oho,” he said, “I can 
see that you are celebrating something; I ex- 
pect that it is someone’s discomfort, seeing 
it affords you so much amusement.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lemuel meekly. 

“Well, that’s right,” said the fiddler: “the 
discomfort of someone else is the only thing 
one can celebrate without envy.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tiny dutifully. And the 
two urchins walked soberly home without 
talking any more. They did not want any- 
body so old as that to agree with them; it 
spoiled their celebration. 

Lindeman went into the kitchen in a sly 
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way, looking for Mrs. Sebold. When he s saw & 
that she was busy in the store, he tiptoed to 

the cupboard, and took down a jar of currant : 
jelly. Then he hurried back to the barn 
again, to feed some jelly to Bartholomew, the © 
rooster. - 

“Here,” he said; “perhaps this is not just — 
the sort of jelly fighting cocks are accustomed — 
to, but one cannot a aye have vera 4 
the way one would like it.” i 

Bartholomew looked at the jelly with dis- 
taste. But when he saw Musket regarding © 
him with an expression of envy, he made be- 
lieve that he was enjoying it. He dipped his 
beak into the bowl, stretched his neck, and 
looked up at the roof. “Ah,” he said, “that 
is excellent jelly. It makes me feel verya 
manly.” 

Musket regarded bint Sas “You 
look thinner to me,” he said; “I wonder if — 
you are not a little too thin. You must be 
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careful not to overdo. I hear that this Mil- 
ford rooster is a terrible bird. He enjoys 
picking other roosters to pieces.” 

“Hm,” said Bartholomew. “Of course 
he has had a lot of experience. But my heart 
is in the right place. I am not like the 
robin, afraid of everything and excusing my- 
self by saying that I have some ideals. With 
me, a peck is a peck, and I know where to 
put it.” 

“T remember a cock-fight I saw once,” said 
Musket thoughtfully. “It was very bloody. 
A very handsome rooster was killed right 
in front of my eyes. One moment he was 
jumping around, full of what he was going 
to do, and the next moment he was down 
under the spurs. Well, for some time after 
that I lived on farina and vegetables. It 
was a harrowing thing to see.” 

Bartholomew cleared his throat; one 
could see that he was a little taken back; 
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nevertheless he said bravely, “What is the ' 
good of being squeamish? I have no pa- ' 
tience with that sort of thing. A weak > 
stomach is all very well for a dancer, or al 
robin, but it is nothing for a fighting cock. As_ 
a matter of fact, a fighting cock cannot af-— 
ford to be weak anywhere. I assure you — 
since the hens have seen me with my spurs on, — 
I hardly get any sleep. It is gratifying, but 
one has to be a giant. I am thinking of go-_ 
ing away fora little while before the bout, to 
rest myself.” 

As he walked away, the robin flew down 
out of a tree, and gazing after him with a_ 
look of disdain, said to Musket, “There goes | 
a vulgar fellow. He thinks he is so captivat- 
ing with his manly talk, but I could tell you 
a thing or two; I know a few things about. 
him he would not be so pleased to have me 
know. Well, you see how itis . . . some of 
his wives also find me a little attractive.” 
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And he ruffled the feathers on his breast. 
But presently he grew morose. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately,” he admitted, “they always go back 
to him again. They seem to be attracted to 
him at the very moment they are looking at 
me. Perhaps they even tell him the sort of 
things about me that they tell me about him. 
[ should not like to think so.” And he looked 
at Musket with a dejected air. ' 

“Women are all alike,” said Musket in 
practical tones. “They do not want things 
to be always the same. A woman likes to 
feel a little terrified while she is being 
soothed, and also the other way around. You 
have to be a little cruel in order to have suc- 
cess with a woman. She enjoys being sacri- 
ficed, my friend; it isher nature. If you will 
not do it, she will do it for you.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said the robin, 
with a sigh; “I have often thought that I 
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should be a little fiercer. But can one chanel 
one’s nature, do you think?” 

“You must make up your mind to act | a 
little,” said Musket. “For instance, if you 
feel tender, give your wife a peck, even if 
you do not feel like it. That will show her 
how it would be if you were vexed with her. © 
On the other hand, when you feel brutal, 
that is just the time to be nice to her. She 
will love you all the more if she feels that 
you are able to control yourself.” : 

Meanwhile, in the store, Mrs. Sebold was 
thinking things over. It surprised her how 
easy it had been to say No to Mr. Shrub. | 
She knew that Barly would take Mrs. Wat- 
son’s view, that she should have had him, if. 
only out of tidiness. But she wanted some- 
thing more than tidiness, she knew that now 
—had always wanted it, she guessed. Did 
she want to be loved, perhaps? Glory be 

. she put her hands to her cheeks, red 
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and hot at the idea. Well, then, maybe she 
did. Not loved, say, like Edna Flood... 
she wasn’t so young any more. But least- 
ways, a little . . . enough to give her heart 
a flutter. She didn’t ask much—just a flut- 
ter. Maybe it was wrong at her age, and a 
widow. Maybe it was; but she’d made up 
her mind, and if it didn’t suit, why then she 
guessed she’d just stay a widow, and that 
was all there was to it. 
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Chapter 15 


ha before the fair it rained. From 


the trees the drenched leaves, already 
dead, drifted in circles to the brown and 
sodden ground. The air was cold; the rain, 


yf 


driven slanting by the wind over the bare 


fields, fell with a hum upon the church where 
the Reverend Flood was giving his sermon. 


: 
MA 


His text was the hundred and twenty- 


sixth Psalm: They that sow in tears shall 


reap in joy. 


“What does that mean?” he asked, look- 


ing around him at the congregation. “Does 


it mean that God wants you to spend your 
time on this earth playing and dancing? 
No, my friends. God is not a loafer. When 


you think that something is hard to do, too 
hard, perhaps, for your poor strength, just 
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‘remember what God had to do. He made 
the world in six days. He made Adam and 
Eve overnight. Do you think that was easy, 
or that He was enjoying Himself? Oh, no. 
He had to tug, my friends, He had to pull 
and push.” 

“Yup,” said the fiddler, who was sitting 
in the rear of the church, and thinking about 
Bartholomew. The Reverend Flood looked 
at him angrily, and continued: 

“A man came to me the other day and 
Ssaid, What is that I see above me, Dr. 
Flood; can it be God? He looks at me so 
sternly. Those were his very words; and 
they were the words of a lost soul. No won- 
der God was looking at him sternly, my 
friends; that man wanted to reap joy upon 
this earth. He wasn’t thinking of heaven, 
he wasn’t thinking of being saved. The 
devil had him by the hair.” 
Edna Flood listened to her father’s sermon 
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with a feeling of satisfaction. How nice it 
was to be right. It was pleasant to have 
things to do, and to want to do them. It 
was sweet to be pure, to feel what God 
wanted you to feel, and nothing else. She 
felt that she was saved, and her young eyes 
filled with happy tears. 

Mr. Shrub sat gloomily in the Watson 
pew and thought about himself. He had 
been mortally surprised. Here he was, after 
giving up China, in the interests of a tidy 
life; and now he’d been given a mitten. It 
shook his faith in tidiness. Suppose when 
he got to heaven, there was another sur- 
prise for him? He trembled to think of 
it. When he thought of the fiddler, he grew 
hot. He expected the fiddler was. laughing 
at him. Well, he said to him in his mind, 
laugh, and go drat. I’m going to see the 
world; I’m going to have a look at something 
before I die. Yes, sir, you can rot in this 
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valley, but ’'m going to see Niagara Falls. 

“Hell is hot,” cried the Reverend Flood; 
“there are lakes of fire, and pits of flame. 
Do you think you will escape, my friends? 
Don’t imagine it. Those who spend their 
time dancing and singing on this earth will 
sing another tune when the devil gets hold 
of them; they will dance on coals of fire.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Watson to her son 
Lemuel. “You'll fry in hell if you don’t be- 
have yourself. Put your tongue in, and 
listen to the preacher.’”’ And she gave hima 
slap to remind him. 

Pa Adams and his daughter were not in 
church. Pa felt a touch of misery in his 
pack, and what with the rain, and six days 
of digging, chose to stay at home and groan 
ina quiet way. That kept Metabel at home, 
too, to rub his back, and look after him; poor 
Metabel, with a new blue ribbon for God 
to see and folks to admire. 
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But the Reverend Flood was pleased: be=_ 
cause if Pa stayed away from church long’ 
enough, he’d lose his share of the kingdom 
without the preacher having to trouble him- 
self about it one way or the other. He 
wished the fiddler would stay at home, too. 

The rain fell, the choir sang; in his seat 
near the door the fiddler looked at his wet 
boots, and sighed. His eyes wandered about 
among the faces of the men and women of 
Barly: eyes, noses, bits of calico .. . They 
came to rest at last on Mrs. Sebold. Mrs. 
Sebold had taken the robin to church with 
her. She was sitting up, looking at the ceil- 
ing, while the robin slept in her lap; she 
seemed to be listening not to the sermon, not 
to the choir, but to something she was think- 
ing. It made her smile, it made her face fold 
into gentle lines . . . it made the fiddler’s 
heart grow light again to see... 

“God bless her,” he said to himself. 
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High up in the choir*loft the preacher’s 
little son also regarded Mrs. Sebold. There 
she was, he thought, praying again, instead 
of being satisfied. But as a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Sebold was not praying. She was 
thinking about her robin; and she was talk- 
ing to God who used to feed her chickens 
with her before the fiddler came. She felt 
that she could ask Him for a wife for her 
robin. But she didn’t pray for it, she just 
asked Him kindly, as a favor. 

“A wife,’ she thought, “to make a nest 
with him. Or,” she added dreamily, “a hus- 
band . . . to sing—what is it robins sing? 

“A husband to sit in front of the fire . . .” 

Edified by the sermon, and blessed by 
prayer, the citizens of Barly went home to 
dinners of cabbage soup, corned beef, lettuce 
with sugar on it, corn fritters, and bread 
sudding. Such a sermon, mostly about hell- 
fre, pleased.and consoled them; it made 
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their own life seem kinder, to think of what — 
was in store for the ungodly. 4 

Rain fell all through the afternoon, edges 
of cloud trailed on the hillsides, mists formed — 
and broke over Hemlock. From the ground ~ 
came the cold sweet smell of the drenching, _ 
the air was heavy with the quiet sound of ~ 
rain. And Metabel, her duties done at last, — 
went shyly up to the church she thought was ~ 
empty, to sit a while in the dusty light, and ~ 
show her ribbon to God. ei. 

As she passed Sebold’s barn, she heard the 
fiddler playing. It was almost as though he 
were asking her wouldn’t she stop a while, © 
and see Musket and Matilda, and maybe 
dance a little. But no, she wouldn’t; not on 
Sunday. She went on. 

Metabel, Metabel, don’t go by—it would 
be better if you stayed and danced, my dear 
—yes, even on a Sunday—better than to go 
where you are going— 
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Chapter 16 


Jus and Edna had gone up to the 


church to practise the organ. They felt 


alone there in the rain; the rain shut them in, 
it put a mist on the roads. When Edna 


looked out of the window, she couldn’t tell 
what was hill and what was sky. Even the 


road to Milford was all blurred out, and 


Milford was lost, far away, in mist, like the 


top of Old Hemlock. Maybe there wasn’t — 


any top to Hemlock any more, nor any Mil- 
fords, acs 

Nor anything in the whole world but the 
two of them there in the choir loft, and the 
gray misty air, and the fiddler playing down 
below in the rain. She’d like that . . . just 
the two of them. 

Julius played fugues and canons with a 
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frown. But after a while he stopped; he 
didn’t want to play, he wanted to talk. 

“We're all alone here,” he said. 

She nodded. “Isn’t it nice? No one can 
see us.”’ 

“Listen—down there. That’s the fiddler. 
It sounds queer in the rain, doesn’t it—not 
like a fiddle at all. What is he playing, do 
you think, Edna—a hymn?” 

“T don’t know. Father says he makes the 
hens lay by playing to them. I think that’s 
wicked, Jule.” 

“It’s not a hymn,” said Julius, listening, 
“its a song. What kind of a song is it, 
Edna—a love song?” 

Bony... Jules” 

Under the choir loft, in the doorway, 
Metabel, unseen, looked up at them with 
parted lips. Weren’t they beautiful to- 
gether. But why did Edna act so funny 
with him? Why did she say, oh, Jule, and 
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push him away? That was a queer thing to : 
do. 4 
Metabel heard the fiddler, too. The 
music sang to her of love, of a king’s son and" 
a queen’s daughter. And above her, in the 
choir loft, was the queen’s daughter... 
“Go on,” she whispered, “kiss each 
other.” : 
Violets in April, the first spring flow- 
iSte ays 3 
“Edna,” said Julius a little unsteadily, 
“do you like to be alone—like this— : 
She took his hand, folded it between her 
cool dry palms. “Of course,” she said. Her 
voice was cool too, full of peace, quiet like 
the rain. : 
“I don’t know. I wish it would clear.” 
“T like it here,” she said; “it’s homey.” 
But Julius was listening to the fiddler. It 
was queer how it made him feel, that thin, 
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silver song down there in the valley—sad, 
like, and lonely. It seemed so all alone, in 
the mist, in the rain—it made him feel all 
alone too. “Edna,” he said huskily. Was 
she really with him, there in the choir loft? 

She tried to draw him away from what 
was troubling him. “Come and sit next to 
me,” she said, “and let’s talk. Then you 
must practise some more.” She raised his 
brown hand to her cheek. “I want so much 
for you,” she said. 

But Julius wouldn’t sit down. He stood 
over her, staring down at the upturned face 
with its eager curve from chin to cheek, the 
stretched, white throat, the brown sweet 
eyes, wide and kind. What makes you so 
sad, Jule? Your heart is beating with long- 
ing. There, under your hand, the brown 
and gold, the soft tender body ... Edna 
. . . What is it you want of her? 
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He drew her to her feet. In silence his 
hands went around her; he saw her dark eyes 
grow darker still, he felt her body draw back 
as with all his strength he bent her in his 
arms. She turned her head to avoid him, 
she held her breath, she tried to push him 
away. “No,” she cried, “oh, no... Jule; 
nde. 3.) 
“Below, in the doorway, the child looked 
on with anxious eyes, gray as the rain. 
Edna, Edna, what are you doing? Why do 
you push himaway? That isn’t lovely ... 
Are you afraid? You, Edna, afraid? 

Love is sweet, isn’t it? Oh, surely. for 
you... honeysuckle and holding hands 
. . . Why do you cry No, Jule, no... 
Isn’t it sweet, Edna? You're making it out 
sougly ... Oh, zs et ugly? 

The child is frightened now. Edna, 
Edna, please don’t make it ugly. Don’t let 
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him kiss you like that . . . not if you don’t 
mraveto..- 2. 

She tried to get away, tried with all her 
might to get free of him. Her hair fell down 
her back, her dress tore at the shoulder . . . 
In the end she let him kiss her. But her 
mind was cold and dark with the shame of it. 
He was hurting her and he didn’t care. She 
closed her eyes; the rude kiss hurt her mouth. 
She gave herself up to being hurt, she didn’t 
even say No anymore, she waited for 
pain. 

Thank God she didn’t enjoy it any. An 
angel couldn’t have been purer. 

Under the choir loft the child stood 
weakly clasping and unclasping her hands, 
her face white as dandelion seed. Edna, 
the cool, the sweet . . . Oh, what had hap- 
pened to her? How could she let it be so 
ugly? Why didn’t she make it lovely, the 
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way she was? Why didn’t she make i 
lovely? 

And then Edna began to cry. The ‘oul 
of her crying broke the child’s heart; she 
stumbled out of the church with her arm 
over her eyes. All that was sweet in the 
world had let what was ugly get the best of 
it, all that was gentle had let itself be hurt 

. a girl crying on the floor, a man witha 
red face, and such pain, such a heart full of 
pain. o—. 

She was too sick to cry. Her feet carried 
her off the path, trembling, hurrying, all but 
falling .... The open hole lay before 
her, but she didn’t see it. Her eyes were 
shut as tight as she could shut them, never to 
see that thing again, never to hear again that 
No, Jule, no . . . never to feel her heart 
break again at that cry of woe. 

She didn’t even scream when she fell; 
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there was only a whimper from her drenched 
little body as the breath was knocked out of 
her, only a single sob— 

“Edna.” 
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Chapter 17 


HE thin cold rain made cobwebs in 
Jule’s hair; his unhappy feet raised a 
sound of gravel in the road. His whole 
body was cold with what he’d done. Well, 
he’d done it, and no mistake. She’d-never 
feel the same about him again. And would 
he ever feel the same, he wondered. It was 
over, love was over. He’dkilled it, that was 
all. Love was over. 

At the foot of the hill he met Mr. Shrub 
walking doggedly through the rain under a 
great umbrella. “Look here,’ said Mr. 
Shrub, “I can’t get a rig.” 

Julius stood staring at the postmaster 
with dark eyes. He wanted to say to him. 
“Do you know what I’ve done?’ Instead 
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he said dully, “No, you can’t, not on a Sun- 
day.” 

But when Mr. Shrub turned away, he 
‘urned with him. He didn’t want to be left 
alone among those drenched, gray fields. 

“Tl go along with you,” he said. 

And the two of them started down the 
oad under Mr. Shrub’s umbrella. 

Back in church Edna dried her eyes, and 
at up. She was tired, and her dress was 
umpled. But on the whole, she wasn’t as 
inhappy about it as she’d expected to be. 
't was horrid, but, after all, she hadn’t kissed 
um. Her face grew hot ... Oh, never, 
lever . . . and the next time she saw him 
he’d tell him so. Not until they were mar- 
ied, and then only in the dark, and she'd 
lose her eyes. It was her duty then, and so 
he’d do it. But now it was so wild, and 
hameful. It just hurt her, and so she cried. 
Jn Sunday, too. 
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In the end she went home peacefully. 
Men were like that, she guessed, but it 
didn’t amount to anything; women just had 
to bear it. And she’d bear it as well as the 
next one, but only when she was married, 
and then in the dark. 

For a while Julius and Mr. Shrub walt 
gloomily along without speaking. Julius neo 
longer thought of anything, he was just 
walking. Presently he’d get somewhere, 
and then he’d see. But Mr. Shrub, it turned 
out, had something he pined to say. It was 
something he’d been thinking about for a 
long time. “Yes, sir,” he declared, giving 
the umbrella a bounce on his shoulder, “T’ve 
just about made up my mind. I’m going 
away. I’m going out to see something of 
the world, rig or no rig. I’m going to walk 
to Milford, and take a train. It came ove 
me all of a sudden. Niagara Falls . .. | 
may get as far as California.” 
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_ And he looked around him with an angry © 
air. , 
“Take that fiddler, now,” he continued. 
“They say he was a street-cleaner. What 
good has being tidy ever got me?’ 

Julius did not answer. 

“Well, that’s it,” said Mr. Shrub. And 
they continued for a while in silence. 

““There’s Loweree’s mill,” said Mr. Shrub 
sresently. ““That’s the last Pl ever see of 
Barly.” 

“Hum,” said Julius. 

After a while something Mr. Shrub was 
hinking made him sigh and clutch his um- 
ella tighter. “They'll get a new postmas- 
er,’ he said. “They'll send one up from 
Vlilford.” 

“Yes, said Julius. 

“Tt won’t be the same,” said Mr. Shrub. 

“No,” said Julius. 

“He won’t know so much about the mail,” 
aid Mr. Shrub. 
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And they were silent again. | 4 

“There’s the trail to Hemlock,” said Mr 
Shrub. “T’ll never see that again.” 

“No more you won't,” said Julius. ) 

“Well,” said Mr. Shrub, “I’m doing 
what’s in me. There’s a power of travel in 
me, always has been. Now it’s coming out.” 

But Julius had nothing to say. All he 
felt, walking like that in the rain, was lone: 
some. The more he walked, the lonesome 
he felt. The farther he got from Barly, the 
more he wanted to turn around, the more he 
wanted to get back home again. There was 
no passion left in him, not much grief even. 
only a longing to get back into the middle o1 
things, as he’d always had them . . . hay: 
ing, ploughing, hymns on Sunday, aan or 
Monday . . . back to Edna as she'd beer 
before, sweet, steady, gentle, a comfort te 
the mind, a not too mortal maid . .. He 
wanted to go home. He didn’t see the drip 
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ping trees, the drenched fields: he saw, in- 
stead, the little parlor at Flood’s where he 
used to sit, and Flood’s godly daughter so 
cool and quiet and serene, held her again 
very gently, spoke to her humbly, felt as 
he walked, the old sweet worship in his 
Beate St. 

He stopped at the top of a rise. Before 

him the road fell away to the south; he could 
see, far off, and faint in the rain, the blue 
ulls beyond Milford. He looked at Mr. 
Shrub, and Mr. Shrub looked at him. 
“Well,” he said at last, “I guess I'll be 
yoing back now.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Shrub. He stood staring 
yut across the valley to those cold wet hills, 
0 that low gray sky veiled in rain. At last 
1e sighed. “T1l walk back with you a few 
steps,” he said. “I’m in no hurry.” 

Side by side they started back to Barly 
inder Mr. Shrub’s umbrella. : 
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Chapter 18 


w the whole, Barly felt that God had 
visited divine justice on Metabel : 
Adams in a peculiarly heavenly manner. 
She had been found lying in the water at the! : 
bottom of the half finished cistern by the - 
Reverend Flood, on his way home that night 
from a chance late visit to the church. The 
open cistern vexed him so much that he went | 
a step out of his way to look in, and saw 
Metabel lying there with her leg bent under 
her, and the blue ribbon in her hair. He 
carried her home, the thin face against his 
shoulder wet with tears and rain—how 
gently, and with what pity, no one in Barly 
at least would ever know or credit. He kept 
his wrath for Pa, but Pa didn’t need it. The 
little body with its broken leg was enough. 
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_ “O my God,” said Pa, and went outside 


and sat down and cried. It was the Rev- 
erend Flood who laid Metabel in bed, and 
held her hand until the doctor came. 

_ “Well,” he said to Pa when he left in 
the dark of the morning, “there’s no need 
of words from me, my friend. If you’re sat- 
isied with yourself now, that’s your own 
affair.” 

And he went home. In the morning Edna 
went down to see what she could do. But 
the moment Metabel saw her, she put her 
head under the covers. So Edna went home 
again, thinking that Metabel was an un- 
grateful little heathen. 

So did the rest of Barly. The child had 
got what she deserved, for being so forward; 
and her pa had been punished for leaving 
the cistern open. It was enough to give any 
one a turn toward religion. 
~ “The Lord giveth,” said Mrs. Watson, 
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“and the Lord taketh away.” And seeing 
her son standing nearby with his mouth 
open, she cried, “Just let ae see you do ie 
once—yjust let me see you.” : 

But Lemuel had no intention of being 
seen doing anything in the least like it. 
With his friend Tiny, he sat in the woods 
back of the Adams place, and watched the 
~ window where Metabel lay. The two young 
men stared at each other, looked away, 
scraped their feet in the ground, and 
scratched their heads. ‘Do you think she’ll 
get well?’ they asked each other in awed 
tones. They felt sorry for themselves; they 
were the same age as Metabel, and now 
she’d fallen down a hole. It frightened 
them to think of a thing like that happening 
to anyone as young as they were. 

Old Doctor Bailey paid his visit, from 
over Milford way; after a while the Widow 
Sebold came down the road with a bowl of 
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‘soup. She went in, and set it on the stove 
to heat. Then she came over to the bed and 
put her hand on the child’s damp head. 
“Does it pain you much?” she asked kindly. 

“No, ma’am,” said Metabel. Her gray 
eyes were without light in her white face, 
her thin bare arms were stretched out on 
either side of the coarse brown blanket. Her 
braids were tied with shoestrings again; the 
ribbon, still damp, and streaked with mud, 
lay hidden away in the trunk. ‘No, ma’am,”’ 
she said, and smiled; but she might as well 
not. She had an air, lying there, of not car- 
ing whether she got better or didn’t; of not 
caring what happened to her any more. 
When Mrs. Sebold asked her how it had all 
come about, she simply closed her eyes. “I 
fell into a hole,” she said, in a voice so low 
as to be barely audible. It was all she’d say 
about it to anyone. 

“T expect you'll be up soon,” said Mrs. 
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Sebold, as cheerfully as she could. And as" 
there seemed to be nothing more to say, she 


went outside to talk to Pa. “Look here,” ~ 
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she said angrily, “who’s going to pay for all 4 


this?” 


Pa ran his fingers over his thumb; then he : 


stared at the back of hishand. After a while — 


he looked up at a tree over Mrs. Sebold’s 


head. “Well, ma’am,” he said gently, “I 
figure to pay for it myself; I’ve a little © 
money put away. I guess I can take care of 


it, thank you kindly.” 


He sighed; his eyes went back to his hands ~ 
again. “I was meaning to buy her a yellow © 


dress,” he said at last. “She’s always had a 


sort of hankering for one. But I don’t 


know; maybe she won’t want it, now.” 
And he turned soberly away. “Yes, 
ma’am,” he said, “I guess I can take care of 
it myself.” 
Metabel lay on her bed and looked at the 
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ceiling with its dusty cobwebs in which were 
caught here and there dry wings, or the legs 
of flies. The fiddler’s little dog Musket sat 
beside her, his cold nose under her fingers; 
now and then his tail gave the floor a thump, - 
and he moved his nose deeper into the little 
cup of her hand which trailed from the bed 
like a pond lily. “Well,” he seemed to say, 
“this is very bad.” 

Her hand gripped the shaggy neck for | 
comfort. “Musket, dear,” she said, “did you 
come to tell me about a little girl who lived 
under a mushroom? Well, one day she fell 
down and hurt herself. And who do you 
think came to see her but sweet little Mus- 
ket.” 

Thump, went Musket. 

“Tell me about Matilda,” she continued, 
“is she good? Do you remember the day we 
all sat up on the hill together . . . no, you 
couldn’t, it was only me and the fiddler. 
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And I danced up on the hill, and I sucsey iy 
shouldn’t have. 


“Oh, Musket,” she cried, “I can’t dance 


3) 


any more, my leg’s broken. .. . 


Then, as she lay there with the slow tears 
running sidewise down her face, she heard — 
from under her open window the bird-like 
fiddle. It wasn’t dancing now, it wasn’t — 
singing any longer, it was telling her some- — 
thing. “Metabel,” it said, “don’t cry.. You 
don’t need your legs to dance, my dear; 
dance with your heart, that is better. See 


how the wind blows in the bush, and the 
brown leaves fall; hear in the branches the 


last songs of birds. Is there nothing in the ~ 
world but a little girl? Out here the shad-— 


ows of trees bend across the grass; it is 

lovely still in the meadows above Barly, it 

is lovely still in your heart, my child. Here 

are your little friends, the bees in yellow 

coats; in spring the robins will be back to 
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sing again among the leaves. You will find 
a new way to dance then. And your heart , 
will blossom again like the apple trees.” 
Metabel smiled; her eyes closed. The 
last thing she heard as she fell asleep was 
the fiddle, and Musket’s tail going thump, 
thump on the floor. The little dog did not 
dance, although his master was playing; he 
sat quiet, looking at Metabel out of his true 
eyes. Then he got up and went home. But 
the fiddler continued to play until long after 
the sun was down. The Reverend Flood 
heard him on his way to bring Metabel a 
book with pictures of the Christian martyrs 
being eaten by the lions. 
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Chapter 19 


Re did not like to have his” 
tail clipped because, as he explained to ~ 
Musket, it made him top-heavy. “It is not~ 
vanity with me,” he said, “I can assure you. 
It is simply that without my tail I am apt 
to fall over on my face, and then my oppo- 
nent could easy give me a bite when I was 
not looking.” 
Musket was watching the rooster at his 
training. He sat on the ground, in com-— 
pany with the robin and the cricket, while 
Bartholomew made believe that he was fight- 
ing with somebody. Every now and then 
the rooster stopped dancing around, and 
came over to discuss things. “I am in fine 
shape,” he said; “I am very confident, and 
I feel sure that I will soon peck the other 
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bird to pieces. I have one blow which starts 
from the ground, and is apt to destroy any- 
thing. Would you like to see it?’ And he 
started sparring again with an imaginary 
enemy. Suddenly he rushed at a place in 
the air, drew back as though to avoid a 
lunge, and let loose a number of pecks cal- 
culated to astonish his adversary. After 
that he gave the air a beat with his wing, 
which the fiddler had already clipped. “T 
measure him like this,” he explained, “and 
then I let him have it.” And he brought his 
beak up in a lunge from below. 

“Well, what do you think of it?’ he 
asked, a little out of breath from his exer- 
tions. 

“It is magnificent,” said the cricket. “I 
would bet on you against anyone.” And 
turning to Musket, he explained in a voice 
trembling with admiration: 

“He is a great fighter.” 
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But the robin was not so easily impressed. 
“You notice,” he said, “that he doesn’t use 
his spurs. Well, actually, he has no science. 
This other cock is a cunning bird. I flew 
over there the other day to watch him work. 
He has a very baffling crouch: that blow will 

never get started. But he would be easy for 
a spur. Against a stiff leg he is done for.” 

Bartholomew replied angrily, “When I 
want to use my spurs I will do so. But 
please do not try to tell me how to heb 
because that would be too ridiculous.” 

“After all,” said the robin calmly, “I have 
only your interest at heart. If you don’t 
want to hear what I have to say, why very 
well, I won’t say anything.” And he flew 
away, looking very proud. 

When he was gone, the rooster returned 
to the sparring ground with a thoughtful 
air, and began to jump up and down. “T 
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must get my legs in order,” he said; “the 
legs are very important, because that is 
whi:re the spurs are. 

? a) for this famous crouch, that is just 
wht I like; I will hit him with a spur in 
back of the head, and then where will he 
be 2” 

The robin flew back to the house. On 
the kitchen porch he came across the hen 
Matilda; she was looking around to see what 
there was to eat. “Ah,” he said, “I was 
thinking of you. Well, how have you 
been ?” 

But Matilda did not want to pay any at- 
tention to him. “I have done a great deal 
of thinking,” she said; “and I don’t believe 
[ ought to see you any more. For one thing, 
you are always talking about the same thing, 
and in the second place, my duty is to my 
husband. If I had at one time, perhaps, a 
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little weakness for you, it is over; you can 
‘never mean anything to me, really, because 
I love Bartholomew with all my heart.” q 
And she added, as she hopped down the 
stairs, “He is entirely different since he has 
become a great fighter.” 
When she got to the ground she looked te 
and asked, “Don’t you think so?” 
“He will be picked to pieces in the first 
round,” said the robin. 4 
Matilda gave a gasp. “What a wretch 
you are,” she cried; and as she stalked in- 
dignantly away, she added over her shoul- 
der, “Just keep ous of my way after this, 
you ... twitterer.” : 
The robin hopped sadly into the house 
Now that Matilda had no more use for him, 
he found her more attractive than ever. 
That afternoon the fiddler went into the 
store to get some rock candy. When Mrs. 
Sebold asked him what he wanted it for, he 
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replied that he wanted it for the chickens. 
Then he went back to the barn and prepared 
a physic of cream of tartar and butter, to 
which he added the rock candy. “Come,” 
he said to Bartholomew;; “‘this does not taste 
very good. But a fighter must be something 
of a hero. Close your eyes, and open your 
mouth . . . because otherwise worse things 
might happen to you.” 

“Phoo,”’ said Bartholomew. 

When he had swallowed his medicine, he 
was taken out for a walk; then he was given 
a warm mess of bread and milk, with more 
rock candy in it. Finally he was shut up in 
the barn, away from the hens; and the fid- 
dler went in to supper. 

“Tindeman,”’ said Mrs. Sebold over the 
supper table, “I’ve a little something for 
you to do for me down to Milford. “I’m 
not going this year; I haven’t the heart for 
it, that’s one thing; and besides, I’ve the 
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store to watch. I want you should buy me 
a yellow dress, for a girl of nine. Tl A 
you the money for it.” 

“Mrs. Sebold,” said the fiddler, “‘that 1 is 
an errand after my own heart. It is the 
thought of a good woman. I shall bring 
home something elegant.” a 

“The poor mite,” she said. Well thingy 
like that do cheer you up sometimes.’ 

She was silent fora moment. “Tl tol 
you, mister,” she said: “she don’t act right, 
to my way of thinking. She seems like she’s 
been hurt in her vitals. The child doesn’t 
want to get well, that’s the matter with her. 
She acts like she’s had a shock.” : 

And she added gravely, “Children don’t 
fall into holes for nothing.” 

“T had a little talk with Mrs. Watson," 
said the fiddler. “Mrs. Watson allows as 
how the child went up there to the church 
» to dance; and God He up in His wrath and 
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pushed her in. Mrs. ese is a pious 
woman, Mrs. Sebold, ma’am.’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sebold pate energy, 
“IT know one thing for sure: if God pushed 
her into that hole, then He’s changed some 
since I was a girl.” 

_ “Good for you, Amelia,” cried the fiddler. 

And as the red flooded her face, she never 
thought to be vexed with him for calling her 
Amelia. 


ye 


Chapter 20 


A Be famous fighting cock of Milford was 
a Malay cross, a frightful looking bird 
with a gloomy expression. Musket, sitting 
on the pitside, shivered to himself; even the 
robin glanced apprehensively at Bartholo- 
mew, who gazed about him with an air of 
assurance, from which, however, he was not 
able to banish a certain anxiety. Only the 
cricket was calm; surrounded by jostling 
farmers, in danger of being trampled to 
death at any moment, he looked forward to 
the combat with composure, and awaited the 
outcome with pride. “Soon they will see,” 
he declared, “what it means to come from 
Barly.” 

The pit was in Silas Bade’s barn, cousin to 
the Ploughmans of Hillsboro. Lanterns 
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hung from the beams, and threw their yel- 
low light onto the faces of the farmers, who 
crowded each other around the pit, the bet- 
ter to see everything. There was little bet- 
ting, for it was conceded that Bartholomew 
had no chance against the Malay cross, who 
was used to such battles from childhood. 
Nevertheless, voices were low, and the air 
charged with excitement, out of fear of the 
constable, and the expectation of murder. 

“For murder,” said the robin to Musket, 
“it will be.” And he added inconsequently, 
“Oh, Matilda.” 

Outside, in the blue-dark evening, the la- 
dies of the church were going peacefully 
down the road to Julius Penny’s piano re- 
cital. The old folk went slowly, the better 
to relish their pleasure; young lovers, hand 
in hand, went slower still, and stopped to 
kiss where a tree hid them, or whisper in the 
shadows. In the marshes below the town 
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the frogs sang with tiny, bell-like voices 
wood-smoke drifted in the air, the windows 
of the cottages, set back among apple trees, 
shone with light. Music would make their 
love the sweeter, but there was no need to 
hurry, it was sweet enough. 

Bartholomew closed his eyes. He viichel 
there were more of his friends there; he 
would have liked to see Matilda. The 
lights-were harsh, the murmurs of the men 
crowding around the pit were unfriendly 
and menacing. The farmers came up to ex- 
amine him without sympathy; they went 
away shaking their heads. His heart sank; 
he remembered the sunny mornings in the 
barnyard, he remembered how the hens had 
admired him. That was the way fighting 
should be, in the sun, with some applause. 
Well, he would show these farmers, but it 
was no longer a pleasure. His throat felt 
tight, and he found it difficult to swallow. 
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Yes, Barly was the place to be happy; how 
good it was to go out in the early morning, 
when the grass was spidery with dew, and 
the sun glanced along the fields warm and 
slanting, when the shadows were so long, 
and the air was so fresh. And how peace- 
ful at night to fall asleep while the tree 
toads sang far away. 

He opened his eyes again, because, after 
all, that was more manly. But the first 
things he saw were his own spurs, of shining 
steel, thin and sharp, curved like a scimitar. 
There is death, he said to himself, and held 
them up, one by one, to look at. 

Waiting in a barn like that, the blood 
grew chilly. Was it true he might never 
see Barly again? For a moment he saw him- 
self under the spurs of his adversary, help- 
less and undignified; and his heart failed 
him. What, to lose everything ?—dignity, 
vigor, and Matilda? 
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Panic took hold of him. “No,” he said; 
“better to avoid it altogether.” And with 
a sly motion he started for the door. ‘ 

The hand of the fiddler seized him beform 
he had gone a step. “Bartholomew,” said 
the fiddler, “it is too late now to run away. 
But I know what you are feeling. It is al- 
ways before the battle that one suffers most. 
Control yourself, my friend. When you are’ 
fighting and your blood is boiling, you will 
forget Matilda, and the possibility of being” 
defeated. That is what makes such things 
as wars and battles possible. It is only the 
thoughtful who suffer.” 
| And picking the rooster up in his arms, 
he went forward with him to the pit. 
“Barly is ready,” he said to the judge, and 
looked around him with an air of ferocity. 

The two birds, placed eye to eye and 
beak to beak, regarded each other for some 
time in silence. Aware that the critical mo- 
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ment had come, each looked for some advan-' 
tage with which to begin the battle. Pres- 
ently the Malay cross began to lift and 
lower his head; and Bartholomew did the 
same, in order to appear knowing, and also 
to encourage himself. However, his mo- 
tions did him no good, for all at once he re- 
ceived a terrific blow on the side of the head. 
The Malay cross had flown at him and 
pecked him. 

Bartholomew sat down, but only for a 
moment. \ Filled with rage, but a little 
dizzy, he arose and rushed at his enemy. 
The two birds met in midair; their beaks and 
claws locked, and they fell together to the 
sround. There they struck at each other, 
and a few feathers floated away in the 
breeze. 

“Ah,” groaned the farmers. “Oh.” 

“That’s it; let him have it.” 

“There’s a pretty bird.” 
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The Malay had risen to his feet, and was 
leaping on and off Bartholomew, giving him 
short pecks with his beak. Bartholomew lay 
on one side; seeing that he needed a wing, 
the fiddler leaned down to help him. “Be 
brave,” he said; “remember that you ome 
from Barly.” 

“Ai,” groaned the robin, “look at that. 
Use your spurs, Bartholomew.” 

The rooster was bewildered. Under the 
energetic stabs of the foe, he found himself 
unable to concentrate on what he was doing. 
He had only one desire, to hurt his enemy, 
but he no longer remembered how to do it. 
There was a very clever blow, he thought 
to himself, which began at the ground, and 
then went up. But when I try it, that vil- 
lain is not in the way. And he glanced ap- 
pealingly at the corner where the robin was 
hopping up and down with vexation. 

The cricket also was excited. “No,” he 
exclaimed “I have never seen such a fight 
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before. I wouldn’t believe it possible. 
What a fighter that other bird is. He fills 
me with terror.” 

Down went Bartholomew again, this 
time on his back. The spurs were in his 
sides, the beak of the Malay cross pecked 
at his throat. At that moment as the world 
spun dizzily about, as even Musket looked 
away, anxious to spare himself such a sad 
sight, Bartholomew’s spur waving in the air, 
entered the body of the foe, in such a way 
that he could not get it out again. At once 
the fiddler leaped into the ring to unhang 
him; the farmer also hurried forward, to han- 
dle his own bird during the business. 

“I expect,” said the farmer, eyeing the 
fiddler sarcastically, “you think your bird’s 
a fighting cock?” 

“That is the way we fight,” said the fid- 
dler simply. ‘Here—take care . . . who 
is hung, my bird, or yours?’ 

“Your bird won’t last another round,” ex- 
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claimed the farmer, and burst out ach 
At once all his friends began to laugh along 
with him. Hahaha... did you see it? 
Well, he calls that acock . . . Buthe won't 
last another round. : 

The fiddler looked around him with a 
frown. “Who says so?” he asked. | 

“I do,” said the farmer. He took a few 
bills from his pocket and flourished them 
under. the fiddler’s nose. “These say it 
along with me,” he said. 

The fiddler put his hand in his pocket; he 
took out all he had, the bills Mrs. Sebold 
had given him to buy a yellow dress . . . 
For a moment he looked at them. Then 
with a sweep of his arm he threw them onto 
the floor of the pit. “I guess that will cover 
it,” he said. | 

And he stepped forward to pit his bird. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried the robin, “use 
your spurs.” 
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_ This time Bartholomew did not bother to 
wave his head up and down. The moment 
he caught sight of the Malay, he rushed at 
him, meaning to drive his beak directly 
through his body. The Malay ducked, and 
Bartholomew went over his head. Then 
what he had feared took place: his clipped 
tail, making him top-heavy, tumbled him 
over on his head. The Malay turned, rose 
in the air, and swooped downward, expect- 
ing to find Bartholomew on his stomach. 
But the rooster from Barly, lay instead, help- 
lessly upon his back, his claws extended; 
and it was into these claws that the Malay 
drove. They gripped his own; and he 
landed on the ground with a thump which 
knocked the wind out of his body. 

“Look at that,” cried the cricket. ““What 
a fight!” 

The crowd roared, and the two handlers 
jumped forward, ready to claim an advan- 
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tage. But now both birds lay still, refusing 
fight. “Are you ready for a count, mister? q 
cried the judge. And raising his arm, he 
tolled off the numbers. 

. Thirty-eight, thirty-nine,” He cried 
cine Handle your birds, misters.’ 

The birds were pitted again, while ten 
was counted. But neither moved. “Once 
refused,” cried the judge. 

“Yup,” said the fiddler. And he gave 
Bartholomew a pinch under the tail. 

Twice refused. And again, one, two, 
three, four... . 

“Bartholomew,” said the fiddler, “you 
are fighting for Barly. You are fighting for 
Metabel Adams’ yellow dress. This other 
bird is ready to run away. One peck, my 
friend; that is all I ask.” 

But Bartholomew was in no condition to 
peck anything. There was a mist before his 
eyes; he no longer knew where he was. The 
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murmur of the crowd sounded to him like 
wind in the trees at home; he felt drowsy, 
and he wished to lie down. He was very 
comfortable where he was. Presently Ma- 
tilda would come walking by with some of 
her sisters; they would stop to admire him. 
Then he would crow ... caroo. Was 
that croak his own? 

Three times refused. 

“Ai,” groaned the robin, “this is the end.” 

And he put his head down under Musket’s 
belly, and closed his eyes. 
_ Bartholomew was in Barly again, in Mrs. 
Sebold’s yard. “It is you dancers,” he was 
saying to Musket, “who have all the fun. A 
fighting cock... that is the life to 
lead.” 

Four times refused. 

The Malay was getting his wind again. 
He looked at Bartholomew with angry eyes; 
his head went back, he prepared himself. 
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“There you are cried the farmer. “Now 
we'll have it.” 

The terrible bird gathered himself for chal 
death blow. But at that moment, as the 
judge droned through the numbers, as the 
anxious gloomy faces of the farmers grew | 
tense in the smoky light, the door of the barn 
was kicked open, and a man stuck his head 
in. 4 

“The constable,” he cried. | 

Out went the lanterns. The fiddler 
clutched at Bartholomew with one hand, and 
with the other reached for his money. He 
received, instead, a stinging blow upon the 
nose from the farmer, who had taken it, and 
meant to keep it. And by the time he was 
able to see again, he was ready for another 
from the constable who, missing all the rest, 
was prepared to give the fiddler, at least, a 
good pounding, before he got him safely to 
the jail. 
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M* SEBOLD was left in no doubt as to 
what had happened; for one thing, 


Mr. Shrub made it his earliest business to 


tell her. “Mrs. Sebold,” he said, “you’ve 
seen the last of your fiddler.” And he went 
on with the details. ‘No more you'll see 

your rooster again,” he declared. But he — 
was wrong on that score, at least, for Bar- 
tholomew was already at home. He had 
been delivered that morning by the Rever- 
end Flood, along with a few wholesome say- 
ings from the Bible. The rooster was sound, 


but he had a thoughtful air, which Matilda 


found charming. “He has suffered,’ she 


‘told her sister, “but he is all the more at- 
tractive for that reason.” And catching 


sight of the robin, she treated him to a chilly 
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bow. “How do you do,” she said; “are you 


still here?’ 


Mrs. Sebold listened without emotion to. 
the story of her hired man’s disgrace. She 
stood with a dish towel in her hands, and her 
eyes fixed on the sky. above Hemlock, blue 
as a cornflower. “I want to tell you,” said 
Mr. Shrub: “he was mopped up for fair by 
the constable. Like this, do you see—’ 


And he went through some motions with his 
fists. ““You’re well rid of him, Amelia .. . 
Mrs. Sebold, ma’am.”’ 


After that, Mr. Shrub went home again. 
He’d missed the cock fight, just as he’d al- 


ways missed everything else; but he’d heard 
tell of it, anyhow. Life was a dark, queer 


thing, even so near as Milford. Well—no 


telling, then, when he’d come around a cor- 
ner slap onto something queerer still, and 
not have to leave Barly for it, either. Ah, 
the mystery, all to himself .. . 
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Mrs. Sebold put down her dishrag and 
walked slowly over to the barn. There she 
got together the fiddler’s belongings, such 
as they were, and took them, along with his 
fiddle, to Mrs. Watson. “I want to borrow 
your Lem,” she said. “I want he should 
take these things over to my man in Mil- 
ford. He’s in jail there.” 

“Tve a bicycle he can ride over,” she 
added as she turned to go, leaving Mrs. 
Watson with an open mouth and eyes like 
saucers. “Oh, my,’ said Mrs. Watson 
finally, in a weak voice. Her breath failed 
her, and she sat down. 

Thereafter Mrs. Sebold went about her 
work as before; she tended store, found time 
to take some soup or jelly each morning to 
little Metabel Adams, and did her own sim- 
ple chores. But her good spirits were gone. 
Things got along, but she didn’t care how. 
When the Reverend Flood stopped to talk 
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to her, she had nothing to say to him; she 
listened to the Good Word in silence, and 
went on feeding her hens. x 

It was time she was finding a wife for her 
robin, she thought. The bird seemed mourn- 
ful; or was it just her own mind she saw in 
him? He stayed in her room, mostly under 
the bed; she couldn’t get him out, even at 
feeding time. And not so much as a peep 
out of him, morning or evening. She stood 
on the kitchen porch and called, and the hens 
came running, but no robin. She wasn’t in- 
terested in the hens the way she used to be. 
What was that shadow over there, under the 
tree? Only a bush blowing, that was what. 
She sighed, and emptied her pannikin. For 
.a moment it looked like a little dog dane 
ing . 

She rinksed! her hand over her eyes. The 
wind was rising in the west; there’d be a 


gale that night, and frost, or nearly, in the 
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morning. She knew the signs, the clear 
green sky above the hills, the pale, winking 
stars, that holler of wind high overhead. 
Winter would be along ... It was time | 
to think of the wood pile. There it was, as 
he'd left it. And that old barn—better close 
itup now. It wassodarkover there... 
She closed the barn, and locked it; then 
she turned, and went in. Well, she thought, 
she’d just have to do with what she had. 
She’d managed a good many years the way 
she was; she guessed sne could manage 
a few more before it was time to close her 
eyes on the world’s wickedness. He was 
gone, and her money with him. What was 
it he said?—when he played, the flowers 
danced. Ah, she was no flower, and it was 
time she knew it. Notatherage. Let them 
dance in some other village—she had work 
todo. What if her heart felt a little heavy? 
Nobody liked to be made a fool of. 
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But for all that, she found-it hard to sleep 
that night. For one thing, there was the 


feat 


wind, making such a racket. And then the ~ 
shutters banged—he’d have fixed them tight — 
in a week or two, but he hadn’t got around — 
to it. She wondered where he was. Not 
that she cared, she told herself; but it would - 


be cold in the jail, with this snap coming on. 


Maybe he wasn’t in jail any more; maybe he 


was on the road somewhere, headed south, 


headed for the city, lke as not, and the 
street-cleaning department. God lead him 


right, at that. 

The truth of the matter was she hadn’t 
looked for a winter alone again. The pros- 
pect made her swallow; the long evenings, 
with the dark closing so early, the world so 
quiet and cold outside, and nobody but the 
robin to talk to. Not that she’d be really 


alone, she thought; she knew well enough” 
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that Mr. Shrub would be after her. Now 
that he was home from China and Niagara 
Falls and whatever other places he’d never 
got to, he’d plague the life out of her to take 
him in. And the worst of it was she felt 
almost fool enough to do it. Not that she 
wanted to be second fiddle to a lot of water 
falling down over a rock; no, indeed, first 
fiddle for her . . . listen a minute outside, 
what a lot of wind, falling down over the 
edge of the sky ... 

Maybe a wife would fall along with it for 
the robin. Awife .. . tosit in front of the 
BIKES od: 5 

She woke with a start, as though someone 
had called her. The sun was up, it was 
bright and frosty, the cobwebs glistened 
with dew, or lay soaked and gray in the 
shadows. The wind came into her room full 
and fresh, the cold, sweet air of an autumn 
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morning, clear as brook water, sweet as” 
goldenrod. Mrs. Sebold took her basket, 
and went out into the garden. But the 
morning shine and shadow troubled her eyes. 
Was that a bird, lying there under the tree? 
No, it looked more like a bundle. But what 
was that lump there, along with it? She 
moved around to see. “Oh,” she said, and: 
dropped her basket. | 

The fiddler looked up at her from the 
grass. He was cold and wet; the early sun 
made a little fog on his clothes. One of his 
eyes was darker than the other, and there 
was a plaster on his chin. “Mrs. Sebold, 
ma’am,” he said, “‘the barn’s locked.” 

She had no words for him; she just felt, 
suddenly, all free inside. The very first’ 
thing she could think to say was “where’s 
your fiddle?” - 

He sat up; from the bundle he carried, he 
took out a yellow dress. “Here,” he said, 
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“Is my fiddle. I am afraid that it will not. 
help the hens to lay any more. But it will 
help to make a little girl dance again.” 
And he looked at her with an innocent 
air. But what he saw must have made him 
feel uncomfortable, for after a while he 
looked away. “Mrs. Sebold, ma’am,” he 
said a little uncertainly, “I don’t expect 
you'll want me any more. There’s nothing 
much for a man to do here; and I’m only 
a trouble to you before the neighbors. As a 
matter of fact, I came back to say good-bye. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Sebold, ma’am . . . Ame- 
lia; Well . . . I wanted to see you again.” 
Mrs. Sebold stood still. She wanted to 
talk, she wanted to scold. But strangely 
enough, her voice wouldn’t come out. ‘There 
was something heavy, like, in her throat, 
which kept her from saying, “Look at you, 
you're a sight,” the way she had a mind to. 
Instead, she took the yellow dress and her 
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basket again. And then, all at once, she 
turned her head away, and her mouth twisted _ 
down at the corners. “You've been a long” 
time coming home,” she said. And she fair 
ran for the house, to keep at least one step 
ahead of her tears. 
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